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_ itself was very beautiful. The moon was bright, 
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THE COTTAGER'’S HOME. 
BY MARY EMILY JACKSON. 


Devin the Wild wood shade, where nightly swells 
*No sound of angry Surge, no billowy roar 
Of Life’s tumultuons waters ; no deep moan, 
From Dissolution’s victims, hurrying down 
The rapid tide of ‘Time ; no tell-tale notes 
From the deep gulf of ‘Ruin, brought to Earth 
From fiend or demon, in the human form 
Of this world’s creatures, belching forth their ire 
Upon the luckless victims of their wrath, 
The simple Cotter dwells. 
’ He lives alone, 
No joy beyond the circle of his home, 
No hope save that of Heaven; no high-wrought thirst 
For the deep deeds of Fame, nor hopeless wish 
For this world’s pleasures, crowd around his heart, 
And irritate his soul. His bed of straw 
Has untold softness, and the homely meal 
Made rich with blest Content, is sweeter far 
Than Luxury and Death. 
His home is peace ; 
No clouds of Sorrow hang around his heart, 
No farrows on his cheek. Pale Slander’s breath, 
That hydra monster, whose o’erruling art 
Has bowed his thousand victims to despair, 
Has never it his dwelling. Sunny smiles 
Play round the features of the youthful boy 
To tell of joy within, and bright, and glad, 
The laughing; loving eyes of the young girl 
Just verging from the dim and thoughtless dreams 


Of sunny Childhood's joys." She loves the earth, 
And the deep- flowers, the laughing streams, 
The music of the and all the gifts: : 


Which Natare’s hand bestows, She wes not learned 
The sorrows of the world, nor felt thé weight 
Of foul-mouthed Calumny. , 

~ Oh home of rest! 
Deep shrine of Peace and Love, thy simple joys 
The great ones cannot know. No héart estranged 
From its first keepings of paternal love, 
No eye from its first watchings ; ne harsh sounds, 
Of cold unkindness, damp the social joys, 
That bless the Cotter’s home. He knows no griefs, 


He lives in peace with Earth and peace with Heaven. 4 
—_—————— 


Fer the New-Yorker. 
LETTERS OF A MONOMANIAC.—No. ILI 
ORMOND TO MORTON. 

Sucu are our resolves—so does our destiny mock us— 
we say ‘I will,’ and even then upon the page of the future 
the contrary is written. 1 said I would quit England to- 
day—and I find myself still detained here by an irresistible 
power. Last night, after closing my letter—being unable 
to sleep, and feeling oppressed with languor; from the con- 
finement I had endured—I was induced to quit my cham- 
ber, and enjoy the night-breeze as it came fresh and cool 
trom the sea.—There is a little passage leading directly 
from my apartment to a rade terrace cut in the side of the 
rock on which the castle stands. I remember when a boy 
this terrace was a favorite place of resort with me, as from 
it shad a wide view of the sea; and often, when the wind 
was high and the sea rough, would I take my stand there, 
and watch the tossing sail at a distance, or the screaming 
gull skimming over the dark and angry-looking waves.— 
As the wind rushed howling against my breast, and the 
white spray dashed in my faze, I felt pleased withthe gloom 
and wildness of the scene. Sometimes, too, from this ter- 

wtace, I descended by the irregularities of the rock to a na- 
tural platform below ; from which I could clamber along 
the side of the steep, and rob the screaming gull of her 

young. We are cruel, even in our days of innocence. 
When I reached the terrace, the scene that presented 
and her 
light unshrouded by a single cloud; the wind was not 
» yet sufficient to come with a melancholy whistle, as 





it stuck, Micregular gusts, the face of theyelif. As far 
as the eye epuld wander, the spa was br to short, 
abrupt*waves, the tops of which were c with snow- 
white foam ; while the furrows between were completely 
black. Not a single sail spottedthe wide waste of waters ; 
and I almost imagined I could see the Spirits of the Winds 
skimming ovez the deep, and enjoying the solitude of their 
midnight gamb@ls. ‘The breeze was grateful to my fever- 
ed brow; and, after pacing the terrace for a short time, I 
felt somewhat relieved from the strain and tensity which 
before had marked my feelings. As I paused ‘iin the turn 
of my walk, a ragged, stair-like path, winding down the 
rock, ‘caught my eye. ‘There,I said to myself, are the 
steps of my childhood: upon those very stones have these 
feet been placed, many melancholy years ago ! 

As IT mused, almost unconsciously I descended the rock, 
and found myself upon the ledge of narrow platform be- 
low. ‘This position gave me a viewof a distant partof the 
castle, built on a portion of the clif which is separated 
from where I stood by a deep chasm. The tower, from 
which I had descended, threw its ¢adow upen this part 
of the building ; and, from that eir¢umstance, I was ena- 
bled to perceive the twinkling of a jight from one of the 
windows. The appearance of this light was a trifle—and 
yet it startled me: it was the only evidence of a living be- 
ing besides myself—and I felt my solitude disagreeably 
disturbed. As I watched its feeble gleam, I began to con- 
jecture the cause of its appearance: it was long past mid- 
night, and I cosicluded that all the dome#ies must be in 
bed: , | knew, was in the ante-reom of my apart- 
me onld he quit it while he inmygined me asleep. 

Alone, in the nakedness of our souls, what paltry crea- 
tures we appear! how mean and trifling are om impulses! 
As I looked upon that little light, a desire to know who 
was using it came upon me; and, though curiosity is a 
wéakness which I ever. despised, I found myself umable to 
resist its impulse. The chasm between me and the oppo- 
site building I knew to be difficult of descent @yen in day- 
light; and the ascent on the other side was a dangerous 
task for the light steps of my boyhood; yet I tesolved to 
accomplish it. Slowly, and with much fatigue, I reached 
the bottom of the chasm, and then commenced the more 
difficult attempt of ascending the other side. This, too, I 
at last accomplished—and I stood close under the walls of 
the castle. 

But I had more to perform before I could giin my ob- 
ject. ‘The window from which came the light was far 
above me; and the only way in which I could obtain a 
view of it was by climbing an abrupt and almgst perpen- 
dicular piece of rock that roge to a level with the lower 
part of the window. This additional and forgotien oppo- 
sition irritated me; and with a dogged res¢lution I set 
about surmounting it. I succeeded, and afte some time 
raised my head to a level with the upper partof the rock ; 
from which position I commanded a view of the interior 
of the room whence came the light. 

Morton, have you ever seen an apparition? I thought 
I did myself, once, and I remember well the serisation it 
inspired: it was not fear, nor horror, but 3 fixed amaze- 
ment—a palsy of the energies—a pause of life. Even sach 
was the sensation that came upon me when, on looking 
into that chamber, I saw Malvine! She was sifting ata 
table near the window, dressed in a loose dishabille of 
spotless white. On the table before her were a book and 
a heap ef fowers. One beantifal hand lay on the book— 
the other hung by her side. There was a listless pensive- 
ness in her manner; and her. eye rested on the flowers, 


half shrouded by its drooping lashes. Her hair had deep 
ened to a richer’ ti; and lay in beautiful masses upon 
her white robe. night was warm, and had called a 


‘crimson tinge into’her clieek; while her throat, which 


was bare, and a small portion of her bosom, were whiter 
than the robe she wore. Not an atom of her childhood’s 


—_—_—— 
loveliness had perished: the same artless beauty was in 
her face—the same look of love and tenderness—of joy 
and innocence. But oh, what a fearful charm was added 
to those childish graces! 1 know not whatgt was, but 
there was a something that like a mighty spirit seemed to 
hover round her and clothe her in unearthly brightness.— 
The very air seemed turned to fumes of precious incense ; 
aid, as I gazed, my soul crept from my eyes to worship her ! 

An age might have passed unheeded as I gazed en- 
tranced upen that vision of beauty. - 1 was recalled to the 
consciousness of my position by the sound of a voice ; and 
then, and not till then, I perceived that there was another 
persen in the room besides Malvine. It was agirl, appa- 
rently her own age, and having pearance of her at- 
tendant. _ She ittle retired 0m the window, and 
was engaged at work; while at the same time I could per- 
ceive that she was talking, from the movement of her lips, 
though I could not distinguish what she said. Her re- 
marks, whatever they might have beem, appeared fo re- 
ceive little attention from Malvine. * Mar pensive air con- 
tinued; and though her lips occasionally moved, as if in 
reply to her loquacious companion, they seemed but to 
utter monosylables. Suddenly, in a pause of the wind, a 
few words became partly audible, and J fancied gygould 
distinguish the soufid of my owh name; but what ticu- 
larly struck me was the alteration in the manner of Mal- 
vine at that inatant. She suddenly raised her head—her 
hand was withdrawn from the book—and her eye, expand- 
ing, sparkled with vivacity ; while her lips moved rapidly, 
and seemed, by the expression of her cotntena be 
uttering rebuke. Had the hate weftion of mf 
moved her to anger? It would sé8hu so, for the gitl she 
addressed immediately left the room. 

Though T felt a pang like the grasp of a fiend at my 
heart, I'coald not quit my station: I still clung te the hard 
rock, and watched the fatal beauty. She rose from her 
seat on being left alone, and paced the chamber for some 
time with.a hastystep. As she did so, the inimitable lovge- 
‘imess .of her form dazzled my eyé. ~The wind blew into 
the room through the open window, and, catching the 
thin robe that enveloped her, pressed it Close to her swell- 
ing limbs ; while her bosom, that heaved with some deep 
emotion, scarce hid its beanties from my sacrilegious gaze. 
At length she apprpached the window, and, leaning out, 
looked upon the wide sea. In this position, the light be- 
ing behind her, I could not distinguish her features; but 
I could perceive her beautiful tresses tossed by the night- 
breeze; and even fancied that I heard a sigh break from 
her lips and steal through the dark air towards me. 

She resumed her seat by the table, and, leaning her head 
upon her hand, remained for some time in that musing at- 
titude. She raised her 1.ead, and, casting a glance around 
the room, drew something from her bosom. Her eye be-. 
came riveted to the thing she held; while I observed the 
color deepen on her cheek, and her breast heave in long 
and gentle swells, as if some sweet emotion dwelt b th. 
There was, tuo, a peculiar expression of softness in her 
dewy eye and parted lip, that declared her heart melting 
under some tender influence. At length she laid what she 
was gazing at, and which appeared like a miniature, upon 
the table, and formed around it a circle of all the flowers— 
afaint smile beaming meanwhile upon her face.—The 

clock tolled the hour. She arose at the sound, with 
thé object of ber attention in her hand, and, after looking 
on it tenderly for a few moments, deposited it in her bo- 
som—then, gliding across the room, opened a door which 
communicated with a lighted apartment, and disappeared. 

J was left alone: there burned the light—there lay the 
flowers—there stood the chair in whieb she had sat. How 
like a deserted heaven appeared that little room !—even as 
a paradise from which its blessed tenants had departed. — 
As I gazed, the flowers seemed to wither, and the light to 








burn dim: the spirit that had given them freshness and 



























































. [saw her, and my mind had seized upon her form to clothe 
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brightness was gone. The moon was sunk in the ocean ; 
the breeze, as if wearied of its night-long wanderings, had 
fallen asleep ; and the grey tints of morning begam to steal 
up from the horizon and mingle with the shades of night. 
The barsh, shrill clarion of the cock came§om afar, pro- 
claiming the approach of day ; and, cold in Bédy, but with 
a fevered-soul, I returned to my apartment. 


I threw myself upon the bedgbut could not sleep: the 
vision I had seen was still before me ; its loveliness pressed | 
upon my mind@with an overwhelming and painful infla- 

ence. I strove to drown the recollection, and, finding that 
impossible, endeavored to dim its brightness. I said to 
myself that it was half a cheat, a fantasy created by my 
own imagination—that mortal clay alone could never pre- 
duce oud an effect—that I was dreaming of an angel when 


it with celestial beauty—that she herself was but a woman, 
formed of the same poor and perishable materials, with 
myself—that she was subject to the laws and influences 
that ruled all grosser matter—and that the day would come 
when, yielding to the mutability of nature, she would lie 
down in the dust, and all her beauties would be mixed and 
moulded with the dull earth!’ Then I held up my hand 
before my eyes and exclaimed aloud, “Thou piece of clay ! 
thou clod! thou broter of the worm! thou fragment of 
that great mass from which are all things, little or 
great, beautiful or abhorrent—frow which is formed the 
rose and the nightshade, the lamb and the lion, the lark 
that pours his melody into the listening heavens, and the 
leviathan that wallows in the oozy depths of ocean! thou 
gross and senseless atom, whose nature is mutation! thou 
thing that makes a robe for any spark of life that rests up- 
on thee! thou stuff that forms alike the glowing cheek of 
beauty and the slimy and crawling snake! thou thing of 

uses! thou poor slave of nature! thou, even thou, 
art of the same piece as that form whose fancied beauty 
scorches my soul!” 

Bat it was not in reason to release my mind from the 
fearful influence that swayed it: that glorious form still 
lived triumphant in my imagination, and demanded the 

of my being. I clasped my hands in prayer—I 
appealed to my God.against the utter misery of my lot— 
I besought him to drop a veil before my eyes, that the too 
great brightness of his creature might not destroy me.— 
“ Thou knowest,”’ I cried, “ thou knowest, O God! how 
thou hast made me: thy forms of beauty are too powerful 
for my weakness: I adore where I should only love.— 
I cannot, like some, gaze on thy creatures merely to ad- 
‘wire: 1 kneel and worship; and when my whole being is 
softened under the inflaence of their loveliness—when I 
live but to love—even then do these bright things cast 
darts of scorn inte my tortured soul, for thou hast made it 
hideous. O God! shed endless night around me: let the 
bright beams of thy glorious sun no more visit the earth ; 
but make primeval darkness dwell again upon the face of 
nature, that in the general gloom all beauty may be lost, 
and I may wander side by side with loveliness, nor know 
that I am near it. Or else remove the mark of hideousness 
that dwells upon me; take from my soul the spot of hell 
that frights thy brightest creatures from me ; let me be like 
my fellow-men, and know those joys which thou hast made 
for them, or let me die—let me mix with the dull earth, 
-and my enfranchised spirit, freed from its prison, wander 
inte reals of solitude—into those fields of space that lie 
beyond the shining of the farthest star, where Night for 
ever broods upon her ebon throne, and where nor sight, 
nor sound, nor substance, may stay my lonely and eternal 
wanderings!”’ : 

I slept; but that form that was stamped upor my mind 
did not desert me. In my dream, I stood in the shadow 
of a wood: ancient and solemn boughs, spreading high 
above me, kept out the light of day; but through the boles 
of the giant trees I could see a far-extending plain, where 
the sun shone in noonday splendor, and where the breeze 
swept ever seas of flowers that bowed their many-colored 
heads before its breath, and rose again, laughing in beauty. 
In the midst of that lovely wilderness stood Malvine—her 
bright tresses floating on the gale. and her eye looking 
around upon the flowery waste. I felt a burning eager- 


wid Meat Union me, she should flee over the bright plain, 


I approached the verge of the forest, gazed into the 
sky. Noe was there: the san lodked down with all 
his fires from his resplendent throne. The lovely form 


still stood before me. I again looked into the sky, ind 
prayed that the angel of light weuld shadow the sun with 
his hand, thatmy form might not be ,, 

Arid my prayer was heard: a twilight gloom fell upon 
the flowery plain, and I sprang from the wood upon its 
border. Immediately the noise of a mighty wind was 
heard in the forest; and the rushing spirit e air, seiz- 
ing me in Itis arms, bore me over the plain with prodigious 
awiftnelll lias I swept along, horrible vel and fiendish 
laughs, mixed with piercing screams, rang upon my ear. 
I struggled and tried fo stay my rapid speed, but could 
not : ‘I was still borne on with resistless force. At length, 
through the gloom, I saw the white-robed form of Malvine. 
With outstretched anns, and a heavegly smile upon her 
face, she waited my approach :” in another moment, she 
was clasped in my embrace, and her head ‘rested on my 
bosom. . 

“Are you come at last?’’ she said, in a voice that thril- 
led my soul; “unkind :o make me wait so lung!’ Her 
sweet eye was fixed on mine; and her glowing, dewy lip, 
wore the same pretty pout as when in her childhood I had 
first kissed it. I could not resist the impulse that governed 
ne,—and fixed my lips to hers in a long, intoxicating kiss. 
As I pressed her to we, I felt a gentle sigh rise frow her 
heart and swell her bosom: it passed up to her lips, and, 
as I inhaled it, I knew that she was dead! 

The gloom that had shronded us passed away: the wide 
plain was no longercovered with flowers, but lay beneath 
a mantle of snow, that stretched its spotless white in end- 
less extent. JT knelt down, and with my hands scooped 
out a grave in the wintry drift—then, laying her in it, 
heaped the pure snow upon her breast. A robin came 
and sat upon the little hillock I had made, and, with his 
sweet and melancholy note, warbled a fitting requiem. 


I was awakened by La Mater, who informed me the 
hour of departure was come. I felt that I ee travel 
—I could not tear myself from the neighbor of that 
being who held my soul inbondage. I yielded to my fate, 


and resolved to remain. Adieu. * * * * * * * 
oe *- *+ © *© © © © 8 &@ © © © 8 & 
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STANZAS. 
In Childhood’s bright and sunny hour, 
Lioved the Spring’s glad season best ; 
I lwed to watch the early flower- 
Wake from its long, long Winter rest. 


Ih my young heart from sadness free : 
Oh, how I loved the merry sound, 
As its morning song awakened me! 
I kiew no care—I felt no sorrow— 
Anc dreamed each night of a happy morrow. 





Butnow J love the Autumn day, 
When leaves are fallen and flowers dead ; 
Wien all gives token of Life’s decay : 
For my heart is broken—my hopes are fled ; 
Thesaddened note of the whippoorwill, 
Heard in the stillness of evening hour, 
And the plaintive sound of the moumtain rill 
Hae o’er my spirit a wondrous power ; 
For I linger here and await the day 


When my ¢pirit shall burst its bonds of clay. 
Meadville, Pa — M. 





nw 





A Broruenrty Joxe:—Sir William Blizard, when young, 
was accustomed to carry some weapon with him; which 
habit he continued till the period of his death. One night, 
on leaving the Court of Examiners at the College, he 
missed his favored hanger, which had more than once ser- 
ved him as a weaponof defence in early life. His servant 
was unable to give any account of it; which induced Sir 
William to exclaim with some energy, “‘ It must be found, 
for with it I am in fear of no one, not even the Devil him- 
self.’ A member of the Court, who was by, shrewdly 
remarked, ‘‘If that is the case, he had better have it put 
into his coffin with him.” 





A Srecoration.—‘ Come, Bob, ‘ell us honestly how 
much you have cleared by your wild land speculations?” 
said Bob’s quizzical friend to him, cage wh 

“Cl , egad! cleared!” replied with a frown, 








ness to approach her, yet feared to leave the shadow of the 


“why you fool, I’ve cleared my pockets!” ‘Tioga Phanix. 
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. DEATH. 
“ Sweet flowers lie crusheu vcneath thy chariot wheel.” 

On the surface of a broad, powerful and resistless stream, 
millions of bubbles are dancing and glittering inthe sun; 
and, as they rapidly and snccessively break and disyppear, 
millions of others spring up, only to ‘sparkle for'a‘moment, 
and then, like the former, vanish and be forgotten. A broad 
way is crowded with eager and impatient .travellets—all 
anxious and determined to have their owm-way—all vehe- 
mently contending in pursuit of the merest trifles—all for- 
getting that the path tliey are pursuing, and so carelessly 
treading, leads to the brink of a precipice from Which there 
are no returning footsteps; yet om they rush, as wave fol- 
lows wave, to be swallowed up in the vast and fathomless 
unknown. ‘They may pause now and then. on the very 
brink for a moment, perhaps, to.shudder withhorrer at their 
but too certain danger—to east one glance of regret upen 
the past—one look ef cold, cheerless, hopeless expectation 
upon the fature. ; 

And we are these bubbles on the stream of time ; we are 
these travellers on the pathway to the grave. Like themp 
we dance and trifle away the hour: like the first, we glit- 
ter for a moment, and are then swallowed up—like the 
last, we hurry heedlessly onwards, make the tremendous 
plunge, and are forgotten. The bud of promise and the 
oak of strength—the child of a thousand hopes, and the 
wretch, weary and sick of life—the pain-smitten and care- 
worn tenant of the almshouse, and the beautiful shrinking 
maiden of the spring flowers and lowly cuttage—all alike 
come to the dust—all alike feel the stroke of the unsparing 
conqueror and the universal jeveller, Death. 


Death!—what a crowd of recollections are clustered 
around that single word! what emotions dves it awaken! 
I have just returned frota the house ofamourning. Ihave 
seen a lovely child, rich in promise as the opening buds of 
Spring, smitten to the earth. I have seen the skill of phy- 
sicians exerted in vain to arrest the progress of insidious 
disease, and ward off a blow which all saw would strike 
to the heart. I have seen weeping parents and deeply 
sympathizing friends gathered Go the couch of the 
patient sufferer, watching with painful interest the last 
ebbings of life’s purple tide—the last glimmerings of a 
light about to be extinguished forever. Thenthere was | 
the feeble moan—the scarcely perceived struggle—a sin- 
gle gasp for breath—a slight tremor of the delicate limbs 
—and the mortal agony was past—the immortal part had 
fled—and, beautiful even in death, the gently parted lips 
and the closed eyes more resembled sleep than dissolution. 

I know not how it may be with others; but for myself, 


ithont a feeling bordering on envy of their happy lot.— 

hey have epened their eyes on the world, and lived long 
enough to taste its evils, and drink the bitterness but not 
the dregs of life’s envenomed cup. They have lived long 
enough to know that analloyed happiness exists not on 
earth; but they have not lived till, stained with countless 
euorwities, blackened with scorching passions, and pollu- 
ted with unrepented crimes and guilt which the waters of 
an ocean cannot wash out, they are ealled, unanealed and 
unforgiven, into the presence of that Judge from whose 
unerring decision there is no appeal. They sleep in 
peace; and He who took little children in his arms and 
blessed them while on earth, will not forget them in his 
kingdom. 

It is—it must be—a solemn thing to die. Not because 
the mortal agony is an event which can occur to us bat 
once ; not because of the sufferings of that moment,— for 
observation shows us that during life we may undergo 
pains far more intense and more dreadfully imsupporte- 
ble, because more durable, than the pang which marks the 
crash and wreck of our existence ;—but because death i# 
the gate which separates Time from Eternity—the living 
from the dead—and is the fleshless hand that writes ‘ Ome- 
ga’ on all the pursuits, cares, employments, and enjoy > 
ments of life. What thoughts come over us—strange angry 
mysterious thoughts—as we stand by the bedside of the — 
dying, and hear the last sigh of expiring humanity! How J 
we follow the flitting ghost, as it wings its way up to the: 
spirit land! and wonder at the continually expanding ef _ 


The lark’s gay note an echo found never see the young and innecent gathered to the grave 
T 
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to where suns and stars fade in the light of wnereated ra- 
diance! And the destiny, the immortal destiny, of the im- 
mortal spirit !—who can trust himself to imagine it? what 
mortal shall dare to speak it? 


And’yet, awful as it is to die, we can be familiarized 
with its announcement and its oceurrence, until we cease 
to regard it as an event of more than ordinary importance. 
The veteran soldiers, of an army, the nurses of crowded 
hospitals, and generally physicians of extensive practice, 
become so aceustomed to seeing others die that they wit- 
ness the extinction of life with as little emotion as they 
would the goitig ont of a candle. _ We ourselves, in look- 
ing over the obituaries that almost daily fall ander our no- 
tice, unless our attention is arrested by some well-remem- 
bered name, pass them asa matter of course. We forget 
the suffering, the agony, the blighting of hopes, the crush- 
ing of affection, the tears of friends, and the breaking up 
and destruction of fond anticipations, which have accom- 
panied some of the deaths recorded, and imay have attend- 
ed them all. 

I remember an instance of this kind. A young man in 
the prime of life, full of hopes and high expectations, went 
down to the dust; and bis name, like thousands of others 
recorded in the obituaries of the day, if it excited notice 
at all, it was, with most, only the thought that another hu- 
man being had lived and died. But there was one to 
whom it was not so—one young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished—one loving and loved with the purest atiection— 
one whose hopes, her earthly hopes, were centred on him 
while living, and to whom his name, when dead, was a 
watchword and talisman to call up all that earth has of 
tenderness and Jove. She had watched over him with un- 
ceasing vigilance while hupe rewmined; she had wiped 
the cold dainps of death from his brow, and on her lips he 
had breathed out his spirit ; yet the unfeeiing regniations 
of a selfish world would not allow her to mourn with those 
that mourned—to weep with those that wept. But there 
was a heart that bled anevery pore, while smiles were on 
the cheek ; and there were bitter tears wept, when none 
but angels and her Maker beheld. 

Death acts an important part in ting the i 
ants of earth with the immortal beings that peoyle the un- 
diseovered regions beyond the grave. We stind by the 
couch of the dying, and hear the last sigh breath: d: do we 
view that moment as tie end-all of the lamentcd one ?— 
as a separation whieh shall be eternal? No; if we view 
it aright, we consider it asthe severing of oné of the many 
cords that biud us to earth—as forming an additional in- 
ducement to be ourselves ready and willing to depart; 
and, instead of deeming the loved and departed one idst to 
us in the realms of oblivion, we feel that death is but the 
entrance upon a etate where there is no more death—the 
beginning of a new and glorious existence. Our children 
and our friends—the beautiful and the good—the loved 
and the dear ones of earth—form mich of our treasure in 
time; aud shall we view that treasure as lost which we 
have rational grounds of concluding is only removed from 

us here to be more safely iavested in heaven? If, in hu- 
mility and faith, we ourselves obey God, do we not, as 
each successive link of earthly attachment is broken away, 
find ourselves irresistibly impelled towards that pure land 
where the dear departed ones of earth are mingled with 
the sinless and the immortal? Do we not more and more 
feel that they are watching over us? that they aro waiting 
the time when, summoned from earth, they shall waft our 
spirits to a brighter clime; and as one and another of our 
friends are removed by death, we feel that the mercy of 
Heaven is preparing us fer the inevitable change. Who 
is there that has had some of those he loved takeu from 
him, who, when friend after friend, dear as his right hand, 
has been called to join them, has not felt as if a medium 
of communication had been opened from earth to heaven 
‘by their death, through which messages of unchanged love 
and affection might be sent; and that sinléss recollections 
of earth might be permitted without staining the perfect 
bliss of Paradise? Could we view the subject in its pro- 
per light, death would not appear that frightful: thing we 
are accustomed to consider it: we should think of it as the 


hahit. 





view it as the path whichrwill lead us t6 the starry pave- 
ments, the flowery plains,and the rivers of life, where our 
departed friends who have died in the fuith are praising 
God for his goodness, and waiting to welcome us to those 
scenes of never-ending light and life. 


There are some individuals who seem to deprecate the 
calling into exercisé the fine and deep sensibilities of the 
heart; who maintain that every tie of friendship and affee- 
tiom, of tenderness and love, is ouly prepasing the way 
for additional anguish and bitierness of that since 
all these hopes must be crushed, and all these ties severed, 
and all these affections forcibly plucked up by death, those 
who keep themselves the mosi.free from these chains, 
these entanglements, are the mest happy, and know even- 
tually the most enjoyment, ‘This anti-social doctrine, to 
me, savors strongly of blasphemy. It accuses God of 
planting in onr breasts desires and affections innocent and 
holy in themselves, only to make us in the end miserable 
—of bestowing upon us these fine-toned sensibilities of 
the heart, when their use weuld be wretchedness and their 
action a curse. Why is heaven-born charity so sweet ?— 
why do we cling to that emanation of the divine mind, 
pure affection, with such delirious ecstasy ’—-why do we 
feel frieudship and the kindred union of hearts so dear, 
if they are all only designed to be the means of enhancing 
our misery and wo? 


It is not so. Those who have had their dearest hopes 

crushed, and have felt their hearts bleeding in their inmost 
core at painful inflictions of Providence, know it is not 
so. This doctrine might indeed be asserted with some 
plausibility, were death the end of our existence—did not 
our hopes extend beyond the land of shadow and silence, 
and if the star of immortality had not arisen over the ruins 
of man. Now we see in death a signal of re-union with 
loved ones who-have gone before; and, in our last mo- 
ments, feel assured that those from whom We are separa- 
ting will ere long be re-united to us in ties far more en- 
dearing and never more to be severed. 
When death strikes down our friends on the right hand 
and on the left, why should we despair or complain ?— 
Whether it be the cedar of Lebanon or the lily ef the val- 
ley that falls—the grey locks of the aged or the head of the 
young and beautiful that go down to the grave—the child 
of rich promise and many hopes, or the miserable and the 
helpless, that sleeps the quiet slecp of death—there is no- 
thing lost—nothing that shall not trinmph overdissolation 
and death. ‘There is not a feeling of affection, not a par- 
ticle of hallowed sympathy, not a link in the gélden chain 
of heaven-descended love, that shall be fergotteu, or remain 
covered with the dust of the tomb—that shall not be res- 
cued from the gulf of oblivion. Why, then, weep for the 
dead? Their tears are dried—their sorrows ate ended— 
their fears have ceased—and the hopes and tle doubts of 
earth have been converted into the certainties of eternity. 
“‘ Blessed are the dead that die im the Lord. ’ A. 


For the New-Yorkeyr. 
SEMINOLE SONG, 
On! Osecola, on! 
The battle flame burns bright, 
The foeman comes—the sword is drawn! 
On! warrior to the fight! 
Aye, to the battle go! 
And greet with sword and shield 
Thy crested foe, for weal or wo! 
On to the battle fleld! 


Die! for our homes, ay, die! 
Homes of our noble sires! 

Graves of the forest, where they lie— 
Land of their Council Fires! 

Live for a warrior’s fame— 
Die like a spirit brave—_ - 

But let not the shame of a coward’s name 
Go down te the Chiefiain’s grave! 





Thine is the task—and thine 
Is a soul too proud to be 
The Kneeling pilgrim at.any shrine 
Save that of the brave and free! 
On, while the might is ours! 
Chief of our warrior band! 
For happier hours in the clime of flowers, 


—— 


Od 
For the New-Yorker, 
SWEET SPRING, 


je FLORIAN. 

A sPiRIT is with us of music and light, 
Let us hail her glad reign with a song ; 

And dance. on the turf which her steps have made 
While the fresh breezes warble along : 

Of the season of Love tet us lose not a day, 

For its bloom and its beauty fade quickly away: 

The streamlet that woos into life the young flowers, 
As it dances in light through the vale, 

The zephyrs that play through the green budding bowers, 
And sport with the fisherman’s sail, 

All merrily say—“ Let us lose not a day, 

For the season of Love stealeth quickly away!” 

The airy-winged chaffinch that flits through the grove, 
The dove of the elm’s shady bough, 

The blithe lark engulfed in the blue air above, 
The cricket that chirps to us now, 

All merrily say—“ Let us lose not a day, 

For the.season of Love stealeth quickly away.” 


a 


Alas and alas! the thrice beautiful Spring, 
How short is her musical reign ; 
Fresh verdure and light to th®a¥eods she may bring, 
But on lovefishe smiles not again: 
Of the season of Love let us lose not a day, 
For its bloom and its beauty fade quickly away. 
Paris, Feb. 1836. . FaLconer. 
From the Knickerbocker fog April. 
OLLAPODIANA.,. 


NUMBER TWELVE. 


I conceive it a great plague to be one’s own hero, and 
to be the describer in the first person singular of ses 





adventures. Those two great personages, Say’ He and 
Says I, are no particular favorites of mine. are 
great draw-backs in these my sketches—for, readér, : am, 
at bottom, a modest and retiring wan. ‘Therefore should 
T desire in papers like these, were it right practicable, to 
sink the persoual, and expand into the general. Reflec- 
tion convinces me, howbeit, that this would not do. What 
I have to say, or to sketch, would then be without form 
rand void. No,—give me my way ; let me disport ill, 
and | warrant me there shall be something in w tite, 
which will warm the heart, or light the eye of him that 
reads me. 
Talking of a man’s making a hero of himself, reminds me 
of an old triend of mine, who is fond of telling long stories 
about fights and quarrels that he has had in hisday, and who 
always makes his hearer his opponent for the time, so as to 
give effect to what he is saying. Not long ago I met him 
on ’Change, at a business hour, when all the commercing 
uiultitudes of the city were together, and you could scarce- 
ly turn, for the people. The old fellow fixed om me; there 
was a fatal fascination in it, Getting off without recogni- 
tion, would have been unpardonable disrespect. In a 
moment, his finger wasin my button-hole, and his rheumy 
optics glittering with the satisfaction of r true bore, 
when he has met with an unresisting subject. I hstened 
to his common-places with the utmost apparent satisfac- 
tion. Directly, he began to speak ef an altercation which 
he once had with an officer in the navy. He was relating 
the particulars.. ‘Some words,’ said he, ‘oceurred be- 
tween him and me. Now you know that he is a much 
younger man than | am—in fact, about your age. Well, 
he ‘made use of an expression’ which I did not exactly like. 
Says I to him, says I, ‘What do you mean by that?’ 
‘ Why,” says he to me, says he, ‘I mean just what I say.’ 
Then I began to burn. There was an impromptu elevation 
of my personal daadruff, which was unaccountable. I 
did n't waste words on him: | just took him in this way’ 
—(here the old spooncy suited the action to the word, by 
seizing the collar of my coat, before the assemblage, )— 
‘and says I to him, says [, * You infernal scoundrel, I will 
panish you for your insolence on the spot !’—and the man- 
ner in which I shook him, Gust in this way,) was really a 
warning to a person similarly situated.’ 
I felt myself at this moment in a beautiful predicament: 
in the midst of a large congregation of busitiess ny 
an old gray-headed man hanging, with an indignant look, 
at my coat-collar—and a host of persons looking on. The 
old fellow’s face grew redder every minute ; but perceiv- 
ing that he was obseryed, he lowered his voice in the de- 
peer hile he lifted it in the werst places of bis colloquy. 
‘ infernal scoundrel, and caitiff, and villain,’ says 1, 
‘what do you mean, to insult an elderly person like my- 
self, in a public place like this ?’—and then,’ said he, low- 
ering his malapropos voice, ‘ then I shook him, so.’ __ 
Here he pushed me to and fro, with his septuagenarian 
ipe on my collar, as if instead of a patient, mach-bored 
Feat was his deadly enemy. When he let go, I found 
myself in a ring of spectators. ‘Shame—shame! to in- 
shit an old man like him !’ Was the general cry. ‘ Young 
puppy ’ said an elderly merchant, w good opinion was 
my heart’s desire, ‘what excuse have you for your con- 











door that opens upon regions of immortal bliss ; we should 


Mac, 
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Or a home in the Spirit-Land ! 


duct?’ 
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Thus was I made a martyr to = | pos feelings. I have 
never recovered from the stigma of that interview. I have 
been pointed at in the street by persons who have said as 

“I passéd"them, ‘That's the young chap that insulted old 
General ——, at the Exchange!’ 


Tus same venerable gentleman once trodbled me with 
his augur-ies, in the following manner. He accosted me, 
up town, a mile, I suppose from the Exchange. ‘ My 

d friend,’ he said, ‘1 wish you to go with me to the 
ty Reading Room, and look ata contribution that I have 
published in one of the newspapers. I dare say it is open 
to criticism. Mind you, [ am not a man of letters. Lam 
doing a snug, winding-up business in my latter days—and 
I cannot serve two masters.’ I accompanied him: he 
sought out the paper file, and after much research, turned 
to the following : 

‘Suap.—Now landing, several barrels of Shad. The bar- 
relsiis new, and the shad are fresh. For sale by —— ——,, No. 
85 street.’ : 

‘ Now, ‘said he, ‘will you tell me whether ‘ barrels is’ 
is right? Don’t you think I ought to have used the sub- 
junctive n.ood in the future tense, and said ‘the barrels 
are,’ and cetera? I don’t feel sure, myself—I just want 
your opinion. I know, you know ; but I want to be post- 
tive.’ 

I elucidated the matter to him as plainly as I could, and 
left him—inly resolving, that if ever I saw him approach- 
ing me in the street again, I would take to my heels and 
run like an express to get out of his way. 





I snoutp like to write a chapter on bores. There are 
distinct classes of them, and it requires a philosophical 
mind to furnish proper analyses of the varying genus. 
The man, for instance, who meets you going to bank, or 
to dinner, and begins to talk to you of matters and things 
in general, whereunto you are, for politeness’ sake, com- 
pelled to listen—what a plague he is, to be sure! He has 
no heart. He listens to the loquacity of your diaphragm 
with perfect composure, though it speak of wants unsatis- 
fied, and viands in expectancy. He holdeth converse with 
nonentity ; he keepeth you in suspense, by leaving his 
sentences unfinished; and he taxeth _ imagination 
with wonders as to what the devil he will have to say next. 
You go home to a late and cold dinner, with your whole 
body in a state of grumbling dissatisfaction. You feel as 
if you could knock down your grandfather. In short, you 
feel as every man does, when he has been bored. It is an 
awful sensation. Sea-sickness is pleasure to it. Should 
I hereafter describe this class, I fear I should give them a 
Rembrandt coloring—for I am confident, from the wrongs 
they have done me, I could not speak of them with cus- 
tomiry coolness and impartiality. 


By-tue-By, that word impartiality reminds me of a le- 
gal biped, who possessed this quality ‘toa degree.’ Rea- 
der, youdon’t know the Hon. Abednego Babcock, do you ? 
‘Taking it for granted that you do not, I will describe him 
to you. Like Wouter Van Twiller, he is about five feet 
six inches high, and six feet five inches in circumference. 
He potates considerably, and in that way has nursed for 
himself a nasal organ of most scarlet rubicundity. It is a 
sign, as I call it, of ‘ grog manifest in the flesh.’ He isa 
man of many friends among pot-house Jawyers and small 
politicians. He has never been known, I believe, to give 
a decided opinion onany subject. I once heard him charge 
a jury something after this fashion : 

* Gentlemen: This is an action brought by the plaintiff 
against the defendant. You have heard the evidence on beth 
sides, and the court know of no points of law that yeu may 
not.be supposed to understand already. The case is a very 
plain one ; and if, upon a careful review of the testimony, you 
should think the plaintiff entitled to a verdict, the decision 
must be in his favor; but if, on the contrary, it should appear 
that the defendant ought to be the plainuff in this suit, you 
will please bring in a bill to thateffect. 1 believe that is about 
all to be said in the matter. If you can think of any thin 
else that I ought to say, I have no objection to mention it. It 
is now my dinner hour. Swear a constable.’ 

This was the usual impartiality ef Abednego Babcock, 
Esq. He would sit for hours on the bench, feeling the 
customary blossoms on his nose with his affectionate fin- 
gers—an employmeut which evidently gave him great sat- 
isfaction. They do say that whenever a flatulent attorney 
speaks before him, he Sore right to sleep. He says a 
handred yards of gab, as he classically calls it, could not 
change his mind, when he has it made up. He despises 
every thing high-flown, or, as he sometimes terms it, hy- 
pherflutenated ; and thinks that in nine cases out of ten, a 
cause can best be decided by hearing only one side. 


Apropos of the bar. What a deal of bad oratory there 
is about it! I have one or twe good friends among the 
Jawyers in Gotham who could depict these grandiloquent 
attorneys to the life. How much verbose pomposity of 
language, too, do you find in the pulpit, where, of all oth- 
er places, it is most out of place. A few days ago, I 
heard ap unhewn ‘Ambassador from the court of Heaven,’ 
as he credentialized himself—who had taken the Far West 
in his route to the church where I heard him—use the fol- 


lowing burst. He was —— of Judas; and Benedict|| be 


icld——worthies whom he compared together. ‘Arnold,’ 


said he, ‘ was a traitor, of whom you may have heard, who 
tried for to sell his ked’ ntry. It was the ruination of him, 
and for what.he done, he will be rewarded with infamy ; 
for his name will sertingly go down to the most remotest 
osterity, kivered all over with Hell’s arsenic!’ Here he 
ooked round upon his audience with an air of pride, as 
if he would say—‘ There’s a touch for you!’ 


Sprakxine of clerical oratory, bids me think of an event 
I witnessed lately in an Episcopal conventicle. The 
morning service had been fic ow the rich tones of the organ 
were mellowing away into silence—when the speakcr 
arose, and named his test, in these simple words : ‘Jesus 
wept.’ He spoke in asirain of touching simplicity; he 
painted the sorrows of the Saviour at the death of Laza- 
rus—a ribed in beautiful language the propriety 
of his grief, by enlarging upon that inevitable condition of 
mortality which causes all to grieve. By and by I heard a 
faint moan. A young ard tender-hearted mother, who had 
but a few weeks before buried a blooming daughter, the 
darling of her love, overcome by her feelings, had fainted 
away. But it was no beisterous or harrowing language, 
that thus stirred within her the holy fountain of a mother’s 
affection. It was the words of simplicity that fell upon her 
ear, and trembled in her bosom. The circumstance re- 
vived in my mind the memory of a sermon—the offspring 
of untutored genius—which | heard in early youth. The 
preacher was an unlettered woodsman, but he spoke with 
correctnes—with eloqueace. ‘The occasion was the fune- 
ral of a child. The 
on the bier before him; his fair cheeks had not lost their 
rosy red, and his little form, so decently composed in the 
white garments of the grave, looked far too dainty for the 
earth to cover. ‘The speaker took his text from the touch- 
ing story of Gehazi and the Shumamite. I forget the 

lace where itistobefound. ‘And he said to the mother, 
s it well with thee? Is it well with thy husband? Is it 
well with.thy child? And she answered, Jt is well.’. He 
went on to shew his hearers, that in the case before them, 
it was ‘ well for the child,’ and beautifully did he prove it. 
My heart swells yet, at the mere remembrance of that ser- 
mon. ‘ Mothe1,’ he said, ‘do you mourn for the child that 
has fallen like a blossom from yourarms? Weep not, for 
it is well. He has escaped the darkness of earthly sor- 
row—the clouds that day by day would have rolled grad- 
ually over his spirit—the crosses of existence—the gloom 
that follows after that golden age, ere the life of life begins 
to fail and fade—he has missed all these, and in that ‘ bet- 
ter country,’ where his Father and our Father smiles upon 
him his innocent spirit is at rest. Fond mother! distrust 
not thy God. Lift thy heart-warm prayer to him in the 
night-watches; and as thou implorest consolation, thou 
a ask thy God— Is it well with my child ?’ and soft 
as heavenly numbers, sweet as the music of an angcel’s 
lyre, he will answer, ‘Jt is well.’ 


I nave remembered this sermon, fondly and long. The 
preacher was such a man as William Wirtonce described 
—only he w’s not blind. He was tall, and of goodly pres- 
ence, with a venerable snowy head, and an eye that beam- 
ed witi: benignity and good will tomen. Uponretarning 
home, with my heart full of the discourse I had heard, } 
wrote thus: 

THE EARLY DEAD. 

“Why moum for the Young? Better that the light cloud should fade away 
in the mornings breath, than dravel through the weary day, to gather in dark- 
ness, and end in storm.” BuLwer. 

IF it be sad to mark the bowed with age 

Sinkin the halls of the remorseless tomb, 
Closing the changes of Life’s pilgrimage 

In the still darkness of its mouldering gleom ; 
Oh! what a shadow o’er the heart is flung, 
When feals the requiem of the loved and young! 


They tc whose bosoms like the dawn of Spring 
To th unfolding bud and scented rose, 

Comes the pure freshness age can never bring, 
And fils the spirit with a rich repose, 

How shell we lay them in their final rest— 

How pile the clods upon that wasting breast? 


Life opereth brightly to their ardent gaze— 
A glorious “2 sits on the gorgeous sky ; 
O’er the broad world Hope’s smile incessant plays, 
And scenes of beauty win the enchanted eye; 
How sad to break the vision, and to fold 
Each lifeless form in Earth’s embracing mould! 


Yet this is Life! To mark from day to day, 
Youth, in the freshness of its morning prime, 
Pass like the anthem of a breeze away— 
Sinking in waves of Death, ere chilled by Time! 
Ere yet dark years on the warm cheek has shed 
Autumnal mildew o’er its rose-like red ! 


And yet what mourner, though the pensive eye 
Be dimly-thoughtful in its burning tears, 
But should with rapture gaze upon the sky, 
Through whose far depths the spirit’s wing careers? 
There gleams eternal e’er their ways are flung, 
Who fade from Earth while yet their years are young' 


CHILDREN are queer subjects to write about. I know 
several little friends of mine, that I can never believe will 
grown up, wrinkled men and women. Will that little 
beauty become an old woman? I'll not believe it. Will 





boy,a lad of four or five years old, lay |- 





eens enemas 
that boy, now shooting his marble, or drawing his sled in 
winter, will he become a pertly-looking man, with astern 
temper, a fat abdomen, and a big bunch of watch keys 
hanging just beneath his waistcoat? Will he wear spec- 
les, and a'cane? It seems impossible—but it must be. 
There musi be an end to every thing—to youth, ‘to its: 
tastes, and its asssociations. And bless me! reader, now 
I think of it, it is time that there should be gn end to the 
present number of the lucubrations of your honest friend 
n ULAPOD. 





THE WAR CALL—rrom THE sPAntsn, 
THERE’s a sound of arrows on the air, 

A sound of the thundering atabal ; 

T see through the trees the banners giere, 

This eve they shall hang on the Christian’s wall ; 
And the haughty hands that those banners bore 
This eve shall be stiff in their own damp gore. 
Then leave me, sweet lady! thy starry eyes 

Are made for love, and love alone ; 

Those glowing lips are for Passion’s sighs, 

That form for the silk and the gold of a throne, 
Before the dawning sky is red, 
Yon plain shall be heap'd with the dying and dead. 
Hark !—hark!—’tis the Christian’s battle-horn ; 

Behold the red cross standard wave, 

Like a fiery gleam in the opening morn ; 

The shout is “ Glory or the grave.”’ 
Unclasp my hand—no tears—away! 

The Saracen shouts-his last to-day. 
One kiss, sweet love—go pray for Spain— 

Light every taper—pray for him, 

Whose soul may on that fatal plain 

But linger for thy parting hymn, 
No—be that idle thought fergiven, 

We’ll meet in bliss, on Earth—or Heaven! 


Tue Marriep anp Unmarriep.—Some very curions 
facts on the subject of marriage, as connected with 
vity, are stated by Dr. Casper, in a paper of his lately 
published at Berlin. It had been lon 
serted, that bachelors are less long-lived than married men. 
Hufeland and Deparcieux were of this opinion; and Vol- 
taire observed that there were more suicides among those 
who had not given hostages to fortune than among those 
who had. Odier, however, was the first who set on foot 
the inquiry with exactitude, and he found (Bibl. Britan- 
nique, 1814) that in the case of females the duration of 
life, for the married woman of 25, was about 36 . 
while for the unmarried it was but 301-2. At 30 there 
was a difference of four years in favor of the married; 
and at 35, two years, and so on. It may be said, perhaps, 
that married females ought to be considered as picked 
lives; but, as Dr..Casper observes, this is far from being 
generally the cabe, especially in the middle and upper 
clases of society; it is chiefly among the lower orders, 
where a livelihood is procured by labor, that importance is 
attached to the bodily health and vigor of female. 
With regard to men, we gather from Deparcieux’s and 
the Amsterdam tables, that the mortality of those from 30 
to 45 years of age is 27 per cent. for the unmarried, while 
it is but 18 for the married ; and that for the 41 bachelors 
who attain the age of 40, there are 79 married men. The 
difference becomes striking as age advances ; at the age of 
60 there are but 22 unmarried men alive for 48 married; 
at 70, 11 bachelors for 27 married men ; and at 80, for the 
three bachelors who may chance™ to be alive, there are 9 
Benedicts. The same proportion very nearly 
with respect to the female sex; 72 married women, for 
example, attain the age of 45, while only 52 unmarried 
reach the same term of life. M. Casper, in conclusion, 
considers the point as now incontestably settled, that in 
both sexes marriage is conducive to longevity. 


Frora Macponatp anv THE Prince.—Our late King 
when Regent, heard, from a Scotch Peer, that the guar- 
dian angel of Charles Edward still lived, old und poor, in 
the wilds of her own Caledonia. The nobleman was 
about to visit his mountain estates, and_his Royal High- 
ness charged him with a liberal sum for Mistress Flora, to 
be continued to her yearly from the Prince’s purse. He. 
especially bade her countryman see the Jacobite spinster 
and bring him back word exactly how she received the do- 
nation. On Lord ’s return to town be paid his duty 
to the Regent, who asked—‘‘ Well, had you an interview , 
with Flora Macdonald ?”—“ I had, your Royal Highness, 
and delivered your gracious communication, for which she 
is very grateful.”—‘ To be sure, to be sure; but what did 





she say, my Lord ?’"—‘‘ That you had enabled her to end” 


her days cannily, and—and—your royal Highness, other. 
expressions of respect.” —“ But I want her own words, 
my Lord.”’ The nobleman smiled in some confusion, aB- 
swering : ‘ Your Royel Highness’s command I must obey; 
yet be pleased to allow for the prejndices of educs — 
cation in an ignorant old body, ate | 
tainly right, nay meritorious, as a woman, and believe 
herself to be so as a politician; what did she say 7"— 










“« Why, then, your Royal ~ me she said just, ‘ 
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BROOKS’S LETTERS. 





From the Knickerbocker for April. 
THE BREATH OF SFRING 
ly it steals my lattice through ! 
a: > ae South’ it comes, where Summer weaves 
Eternal garlands. Laugh, ye waters blue— 
joicing buat, ye bud-imprisoned noe fing 
ms—Nature’s censers—epe 2 
Yourtaocees forth, on the first breath of Spring 


weet wooer of the flowers'—thy kiss of balm 
. Shell wake them, blushing, to the shower and beam: 
Through wood and vale thou wendest like a charm, 
Mantling each slope, and fringing every stream : 
O’er quickened pastures bound the frolic herd 
And all things living seem with rapture stirred. 


Natue’s elixir !—the exulting Earth, 
Drivking thy freshness, is no longer sere, 
And, in the glory of its vernal birth, 
Seems but coeval with the opening year : 
Who could believe six thousand years had flown, 
Sinee Spring's first garland in her lap was thrown ! 


come—most welcome! Now no longer creeps 
Wrhe hal-chilled blood reluctant through each vein, 
But with wild glee my wakened heart upleaps, 
As springs the troutlet to the summer rain: 
And forth my spirit sends its greeting lay, 
As Memnon’s harp its tones at blush of day. 


A world of wings is bursting from the brake; 
And twinkling, darting, soaring through the air: 
Love’s dimples circling in the silver lake, 
Tell that thy pinion light is dallying there : 
While a soft film of warm and dreamy haze— 
Half beams, half mist—o’er dell and mountain plays. 


weet courier of May'—sent forth todress 
‘ With leaves the toaen she soon shall beautify, 
E’en as Man’s spirit o’er Life’s wilderness 

Sends Hope to vivify Futurity: _ 
I would that like thee J the world might rove, 
Enkindling all things into life and love! 


Our least sensations are a mystery, , 
Feeding that mightier mystery—the mind! 
In fancy, now, a far-off shore I see: t 
There seems a fragrance on thy wings, sweet wind, 
Like the young violet’s, when its leaves expand 
In the green valleys of my native land! 


And lo! uprise, of that sweet odor born, 
My cottage-home, and its far-shadewing trees— 
The leaping rivulet, the daisied lawn, 
And cowslip’d meadow—benutiful are these! 
And though they be but phantoms of the mind, 
I thank thee for their presence, gentle wind. 
os 
PORTRAIT: AN EXTRACT. 
BY J. G. PER€IVAL. 
As those blue eyes upon the canvass throw 
Their watery glances to me, where the tear 
Seems gathering to a starry drop, to flow 
Down the soft damask of her cheek, I hear 
From her moved lips, a voice salute my ear, 
That was so kind and se confiding ; pain, 
Which once did throb within me, now doth veer 
To a calm stillness; the delirious brain ‘ ; 
Seems by cool drops renewed to Life’s young bliss again. 


Ah! 7 would then that pictured form could talk 

Of hours, that once were happy in the round 

Of thought still growing, as at each new walk, 

With deeper hue the early Imd is found, 

Till it untold its leaves, and scatter round 

lis purest incense: so our lives steal by, 

Catching new loves and hopes, which, closely wound 

With every blended thought and wish, willtry _ 
The heart to its last throb, when loved ones leave or die. 

Knickerbocker. 


THE 


—_—_— 
From the Portland Advertiser. 
Zetters from FAr. Brooks.—No. LVI. 
THINGS IN VENICE—AND ON THE — pay 

Wet! well! asa Yankee says, when he knews not what 
else to say—* whoorah '’ ‘ wheop !’ ‘ halloa !” ‘ This beats all 
nater, all to nothing!’ ‘whip me, if it does’nt ! Downing- 
ville is nothing to it, nor any other ville vpon which I ever 
laid my eyes, any thing to it. The traveller now and. thenl 
even when his senses become quite callous to novelties, wil, 
have his s, and thus here I have one over this Venice— 
this oddest of all.odd cities—this rich pearl of the ocean, that 
bright gem upon the bosom of some eastern queen. If it 
were proper to whoop upon paper, I would whoop through a 
column of periods,—for thus alone can I impart an impression 
of that wild, strange feeling that comes over every mam when 
in his gondola, his eyes first discern in the distance the towers, 
the steeples, the marble piles starting like sea palaces from 
the ocean—the coral honses, as it were, of the fabled deities 
of the deep, where Nereids held their court, and Tritons wor- 
shipped. Whoop! whoop! but whooping will not do on 
er, even for a North American savage, as half of Europe 
ieve all Americans are. You describe, you must describe, 
the law ew non scripta—it is true—according to rule, 
in well-built periods and with chosen words, the Beckfords or 
= Oy say. But I am wonder-struck. I am ‘ dumb-found- 
»' a8 John Bull would have the phrase, must have a ‘ flare 
up’—for how can I describe what the best writers.of the 
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world have so often describéd, and a city too that artists, the 
best artists of the world have painted and engraved in almost 
every variety of view, so that letters and the arts have strug- 
gled to impart the most vivid impressions of its novel and 
beautiful position? Whoop ! whoop ! whoop ! I well whoop, 
for thus like a surcharged Mississippi steamer when shiver- 
ing in every timber under the pressure of her battery of boil- 
ers, can! letoff in such puffs a8 these the spasms of the 
entree. 


No streets, no horses, no carrisges—miles from the miain 
land, and no bridges to it,—men, women and. children float- 
ing about in aatdina. the hackmen metamorphosed into 
boatmen, awaiting your pleasure,—the gondolas peeping out 
from under the palaces,—the front door opening upon the 
canal or broad lagune,—the ‘ how do you do, sirs !’ said in a 
boat,—trading, courting, flirting, dene on the water—what a 
divine land for mermaids and mermen, but how unfit for men 
and women! You go a shopping in a gondola,—you go to 
the theatre in a gondola,—you visit in a gondola,—without a 
gondola in short, you cannot go far at all. What a magnifi- 
cent Hotel des Invalids all Venice might be,—what a capa- 
cious abiding place for the maimed, the wounded, the leg- 
less ! for sure this is the only place in the world where legs 
are not necessary, and where they are often as much of an in- 
cumbrance as a blessing, unless [ except an American stage 
coach with nine persons in it. How do they live without 
streets 1—you-ask. They go by water I answer; and they 
have little narrow alleys to go here and there in on foot, with 
some hundreds of bridges over the little canals, under which 
the gondolas‘and the boats pass with ease. And how do they 
go without horses '—you. demand. Their gondola is their 
horse and their coach, I answer ;—aad with it, and in it, they 
go where they choose, whether it be on the small canal, or 
on the broad lagune that leads to the ocean or to the main 
land. 


But go back with me—if you please, before I write further 
of Venice, to Milan, and then let us see the things upon the 
road. The highly cultivated and beautiful country is one of 
the chief things that attract one’s attention. But it is not the 
rich landscape of England, nor her magnificent parks, never- 
theless. In all of this, England is unrivalled, to be sure.— 
In rural taste, she is the mistress of the world. But the 
whole of Lombardy, the suburbs of Milan in icular, have, 
notwithstanding I am now accustomed to judge all rural life 
by my beau ideal of an English landse uch to attract 
and to gratify the eye. ‘Though not with the vivid aspect of 
an English country scene, though never so neat and orderly, 
though never with such beautiful farm houses so beautifully 
covered over with flowers, yet the whole plain of Lombardy, 
both Austrian and Venctian, from Milan to the sheres of the 
Adriatic, is but a garden—a garden with golden harvests, ad- 
mirably cultivated by means of canals that at times are per- 
mitted to overflow the fields, and now at this season of the 
year covered with the grapes sweetly elustering upon the 
branches of the thickly and regularly planted mulberry trees. 
Hydrostatics, as I have said before, is a science well under- 
stood in Lombardy. The ingenious manner in which the 
waters are distributed for irrigation, apace struck my 
attention. At first, by good dykes, the people sustain the 
little rivers in beds enough elevated, and then they draw canals 
from them, which run in divers directions so as to water the 
ceuntry. When two canals meet, and each is of about the 
same elevation, in order to keep that elevation as it is, they 
make one pass upon an aqueduct,—and for the other, under 
the bridge, they work a little pipe in masonry, which after 
having received the waters of the under canal, accerding to 
the laws that govern fluids in seeking their equilibrium, brings 
them to their clevation, over the bridge—and thus the travel- 
ler often sees the waters of two different canals to cioss with- 
out mingling, though their waters are nearly of the same 
height. In the environs of Brescia, which are watered by 
three different rivers, this water power is used to the best ad- 
vantage, for while the waters, divided and distributed with in- 
telligence, spread fertility throughout the country, they also 
turn many mills, and move many forges.. The machines to 
spin the silk, which are very numerous ; those to work the 
cannons, the forges of the cutlers, tho hammers to beat the 
iron and copper, and the sledges or pestles to shell the rice, 
are all moved by moans of water power. Al) Brescia, says 
an Italian proverb, would not give courage to apoltroon, tor 
Brescia is renowned for the fabrication of fire-arms. 

I did not stop long at Brescia, just long enough to have a 
peep at some of the ruins of the Romans which late excava- 
tions have been bringing to light, and thus rather to sharpen 
than to gratify the kcen appetite of the traveller for antiques, 
and antique ruins,—an appetite keen enough I know when he 
enters Italy, but amply gratified and fully glutted I am told, 
before he leaves it. The courier having di of his let- 
ters at Brescia hastened us on. I saw only the outside of 
the Duomo, or Dome, the name by which they call Cathe- 
drals in Italy, which is decorated after the Corinthian order, 
and lavishly rich, I ami told, in statues, bas reliefs, and other 
ornaments. The celebrated picture by Paola Veronese, of 
the martyrdom of Sant Afra, in the church of that name, I 
could not see, nor the famous ‘Woman detected in Adultery,’ 
by Titian—and I mention here, for the purpose of cal 
the attention of other American travellers to them, and to add, 
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that a courier, though he goes slow enough, does not stop 
fone enough to enable the traveller to see all there is to see 
in the cities. But the courier is a mode of travelling per- 
fectly safe, as during the night an armed man on horseback, 
accompanies him from post to post,—and though there is now 
little or no danger at all in travelling on the plains of Lem- 
bardy, yet it may be as well to add, that a countryman of 
ours in a Vetturino, not long since, was stripped of all his 
money by the banditti,—not during sun-light to be sure, but 
at the peep of day, when the Vetturinos are compelled to 
start off upon their slow-going pace. During the sun-light 
all is safe, but there are robbers, who will rob, if they dare; 
when protected, as they fancy by the darkness of the night— 
never taking life, however, I believe, only plundering a man 
of his money and his watch, the first of which is seldom any 
great loss, for travellers are now wise enough to take only the 
sum that is necessary to carry them from the Bankers of one 
great city to another. 

The old Via A®milia was the road upon which | travelled, 
the Via Zimilia of the ancients, which the Austrians have 
now made one of the best roads in the world,—all McAda- 
mized, spaciously broad, and arched, and studded with stone 
posts all regularly numbered, and thus showing the distance 
from piace to place. Beyond Brescia, a famous town, I might 
as well say here, even under the Romans, with the name of 
Brixia, that Attila at last with his Goths conquered and sack- 
ed,—beyond Brescia the road passes between hills covered 
with woods, gardens and villages, which are bounded toward 
the north by the lofty and sterile Alps, at the base of which 
for miles you seem to be moving. Subsequently the road 
passes upon the ponte San Marcg, the bridge of Saint Mark, 
for all things in Italy are named after the Saints, the differ- 
ence between them and us only being that the Italians name 
after the Apostles, and distinguished holy men, and we, after 
stolen foreign names, and the chief political gods of the day 
After the bridge Saint Mark is passed, the travellor comes 
upon the margin of the ancient Benacus, the Lake that Virgil 
(whose home of Mantua is not far from here) has apostrophized 
as rising with waves, and resounding with aroar. “Ihe Lake 
is now called Lago di Garda, and its turbulent waters, the 
morning I passed it—even then as in Virgil’s day—fluctibus 
et premitu assurgens, at the slight touch of the then gentle 
wind, prove that even to the present day it retains its old 
fame. Here I began to feel that I was really on classic 
ground, and as I looked at the luxuriant fields, I fancied "that 
it was in them that the Mantuan Bard first loarnt those” es- 
sons of agriculture, which in his Georgics he published for 
the world. Classic ground indeed it is, for amid the sur- 
rounding Alps, upon the Peninsula of the Lake, called Sir- 
mioue, was the villa or the grotto of Catullus, which the Poet 
himself has deliciously described. I took out a pocket edi- 
tion of Virgil to read, in order to revive old associations—to 
see if the scenery and the country was such as my fancy bad 
pictured to be the Lake of Virgil, while a student in a new 
world, of the existence of which he never dreamed—and as I 
read, it was not difficult to see where the Poet had drawn 
much of his strong and most beautiful imagery—as about 
here was the broad spread fields on which the Alpine torrent 
tumbled—when it rushed from the chill icy air of an upper re- 
gion upon the softening land of the grape and the mulberry, 
at once uniting the grandeur of the cataract,—and the moun- 
tain once bristling with forests upon its sides, where the wild 
boar ravaged, with the sweetest and most luxurious view that 
even a painter could fancy. Upwards was the home of the 
monster—where Pan might hunt his goat skins for Diana ; 
and here Bacchus eould hold his revels, and the dranken 
Fauns quaff the foaming bowl. Amid such musings as these 
I came suddenly upon the strong Austrian fortress of Pes- 
chiera, into which we went over ‘the hanging bridge,’ and 
by ‘the moated gate.’ The Austrian sentinel was pacing in 
his regular step before the gate, and the white-coated sel- 
diers thet march under the Austrtan banner were thick in 
every street and corner. The tune of my musings was 
changed. Another chord was struck, not so sweet as the 
last, when I thus beheld the mighty fortress of a nation whom 
the Italians yet believe to be barbarians, thrown up in the 
heart of a country so fair, to bridle men of the race and the 
blood of a Virgil! But the quick whipof our postillion here, 
cracking loudly over his horses’s heads, soon transported us 
from this scene into the once more charming country,—and 
anon we were in the environs of Verona, another city and 


fortress of the Austriaus, where hundreds of men, like mules, 


were digging and collecting dirt to add to the strength of the 
even now redoubtable fortifications. ‘The country we had 
been travelling is called the Veronese, and is one of the 
most fertile parts of Italy, abounding in corn, wine, oil, fruit, 
tice, mulberry trees, &c.—and as this is now about the sea- 
son of the vintage, the wine seemed to be as plenty and as 
cheap as the watcr, whole pipes of it being visible all alom 
the roads on the teams of the farmers, the red streams 
which now inthe towns and villages they would discharge in 
huge vats, for the purpose of being stored in the cellarse— 
The fame of this wine even Virgil chronicled, and if it 
has not ‘ the glory’ of the Falernian bumpers, which all the 
Augustan Poets sung, it may be, because Horace and Ovid 
knew less of Rhetia, and the Rhetic wine, than of the Fa- 
lernian , that grew on hills by which they were wont to 
travel when on their way to ‘the beautiful Baiac.’ _—a, 
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THINGS IN VENICE,—AND ON THE ROAD. 
No. LVI. Sept. 23, 1835. 

Verona is a city ef 50,000 souls “poe the Adige, except 
the Po, the of Italian rivers. Famous as a town even 
in the Roman Republic, in the days of Trajan of the Empire, 
it was thought worthy of having an Amphitheatre capable of 
accommodating over 23,000 spectators, an Amphitheatre 
composed of large blocks of marble without cement, 465 Pa- 
ris feet in h and 367 in width,—almost perfect even to 
the present day, and standing there, and likely to stand for 
years to come as a monument of the magnificence of the Ro- 
man Emperors ‘The traveller here for the first time, on the 
route I have taken, sees a sufficiently preserved edifice to 
judge what Rome was, in the days of her triumphs,—and 
though he may have read much, and believed much of her 
power, yet there is now forced upon him perhaps for the first 
time from actual observation, a deep and somewhat degrad- 
ing sense of the little advances his own age has made even 
after the struggle and the light of centuries. The 
ruins of an edifiee thus grand, solely for the amusement of 
the people, teach him. tha it is not in this age that Architec- 
ture has won her triumphs, but that the men of more than a 
thousand years gone by, knew as much of the arts as the 
wisest of his generation, and that, however much science 
may advance, and however proud civilization may be boast- 
ing from its pedestal, yet in the arts, in taste, in that of the 
eye and ear, which cannot be made hereditary, it is quite 
possible that even a wise generation may retrograde in- 
stead of advancing. Every step the American takes in Italy 
impresses him with such reflections as these, and further con- 
vinces him that while in Utility,—the very reigning principle 
of our country,—we are second to noite, if not before all oth- 
ers,—in the elegant, the beautiful, in all that range of study 
that the words beauz eris detine, we are centuries, | was going 
to say, behind even tue little towns of Italy. For example, 
there are probably, even in this little town of 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, more fine buildings, and more fine Pamtings, more fine 
sculpture too, than in all America, at least in America of the 
North,—and the same in a like proportion, perhaps may be 
said of England, for not till within the fifty past years have 
her noblemen and gentry began to think of collecting any 
thing else with their superfluous wealth than the best butts 
of excellent wine, though within fifty years, candor must 
compel one to say, that they have used their wealth most 
abundantly to purchase all of the riches of Italy that wealth 
could purchase. But if Verona has not treasures cnough to 
make that true which I have said of England, I can pnt Vin- 
cenza, the next city on the road, or throw Padua in, yet the 
next,—-and all I have said would, probably, be more than 
true, for Vincenza was the birth-place of the celebrated ar- 
chitect Paliladiv, who has adorned it with his finest work. 


I had but a running glance at things in Verona, losing a 
breakfast after an eighteen hours fast, to get even that, while 
the courier was waiting his appointed hour, and the police 
was inspecting our passports. ‘I'he Amphitheatre of Paladio, 
with its superb portico or peristyle, adorned with Exrusean 
inseriptions, and antique bas relicfs, Greek and Ronan, at- 
tracted our attention. ‘The Palaces of the architect San Mi- 
cheli, are also worth a view. ‘The Cathedral is Gothic, and 
in it is one of Titian’s best paintings. The church of Saint 
Zeno decorated with ancient Gothic ornaments, holds the 
tomb of Pepin. ‘The cloud of Holy Paintings that soon 
thickens upon you, as you advance into Italy, till most irrev- 
erently you cry out in disgust against so many holy subjects, 
here begins to come upon you. * Jesus Christ in tke garden 
of Gethsemani,” “ the flagellation,” “ the assumption,” “a 
Christ dead,” “the annunciation,” “the baptism of Jesus 
Christ,” “ the descent from the Cross,”—and whole battal- 
ions of Saints and Saint-esses, whose very existence, irreve- 
rent man that [ am, I never dreamed of,—now gather around 
us in all the varieties of the Painters’ colers, and the Seulp- 
tor’s chisel,—now gloriously drawn by a Raphael, and now 
hewn and hacked by some wood-chopper or other, who has 
had the audacity to take up the trade of a Michael Angelo. 
The Venetian school of Painters appears thickly, wherever 
you turn, not only in the daubings of some bad altar-piece, 
half-concealed in darkness, but m the bright-labors of a Ti- 
tian or a Tintoretto, and a Paol Veronese. ‘The tomb of 
Juliet, for this you know, is the land of the loves of Romeo 
and Juliet, they show even to this day in a garden by the 
walls, a sarcophagus, it is made of Verona marble, with a 

lace for Juliet’s head, a socket for her candle, and two 

les for the admission of air, but Juliet of course is cone, 

for according to the story, it is supposed that she died some 
500 years ago. 

From Verona to Vincenza, the road, bordered by mulberry 
trees interlaced with vines now hanging thick with grapes, 
runs through an agreeable and fertile plain. It coasts along 
a chain of mountains not very high, and almost cultivated to. 
the top. The Fridentine Alps, that divide Italy from Ger- 
many, are in view. The traveller is on a vast and rich plain. 
that reaches to the Adriatic, and thence even to the base of 
the Appenines, Vincenda is found upon the side of this 
plain, a city of about 30,000 inhabitants—and 60 catholic 
chu cn ! Two sivers.traverse itor torrents rather, — 
now dry, avon desolating every thing in’ their way. Over 
one of Res tecrmts to 0, badges mabe beset arch’ of a 


single span aderned with parapets and a marble balustrade, 
so very néat, that travellers pleasantly say, ‘Buy a river, ‘or 
sell your bridge.’ The genius.of the great architect, “Palla- 
dio, decorated this city with many, noble. works, for it 
was his birth-place, and the citizens who were proud of him 
were fully inspired by his tastes. _The Olympic Theatre, a 
work of his, was yuilt io give the people an idea of ancient 
spectacles,—but as the population of Vincenza is not large 
enough to support the actors necessary for a play, the mag- 
nificent room serves only for balls that they give in the tine 
of the two fairs, which arc cemarkeble events in the town. 
Palaces here, innumerable I was about to write, but very 
many I may say, were built by the architect Palladio—pala- 
ces of all the orders of architecture I believe, Gothic except, 
for 1 remember well that upon Doric columns, Corinthian or 
Composite would be placed, with all the other interminglings 
that taste or fancy could suggest. ‘The churches of Vincenza 
also are thick with holy paintings, und * Corpora Domim,’ 
‘dead’ and ‘living Christ,"—with Magdalens and Madonnas 
or the like, standing upon every altar, and in every gallery. 
From Vincenza I passed to Treviso, instead of Padua, 
which is upon the direct rgad to Venice, for the courier with 
whom I was, was not the cotirier for Venice, but for Trieste ; 
and Treviso is on that road. At miduight I was ‘ dropped’ 
down there at the Post Office, all alone—not knowing even 
the name of a hotel, nor aught of the localities of the place ; 
and all alone as I was, for my companion had parted from 
me in Milan to go direct by the Venetian Courier, who could 
take only one of us,[ had not the utmost confidence in my own 
personal security. As the postillion showed me an inn, and 
the servant of the inn showed me an ordinary looking cham- 
ber, the fear thickened upon me, and I could not but smile 
at my own heroism as I fortified the door with all the broken 
chairs and tables I could muster, without the least cause, 
however, but that suspicion created by loneliness in a strange 
land, when one knows not where he is, or where he is going, 
—without having any confidence also in the principles of the 
people among whom he is travelling. But I am alive yet, 
witness this letter,—aud alter visiting a few of the churches 
in Treviso the next morning, I set out for Maestre, the point 
whence one embarks in a gondola for Venice, having made a 
bargain with a veterino man, and given him about one third 
what he asked,—the usual quantum of ‘ the beating down’ in 
Italy. ‘The fertility of the country on this road is remarka- 
ble enough, but not so remarkable as the palaces and the 
gardens adorned with marble statues often skilfully seulp- 
tured,—once the creations of the proud Venetian nobles who 
here had their country seats. when Venice was the mistress 
of the sea. The profusion of this sculpture is indeed aston- 
ishing, and I could not but think as ] saw these statues as 
thick as men, of the magnitude of wealth employed, and as 
the prodigies of art and labor necessary to build up and adorn 
such imperial residences. Arrived at Maestre over a superb 
(Austrian) road, | was instantly beset by scores of men in 
the soft Jtalian of the Venetian dialect, for permission to take 
my little luggage to the gondola, but while T was giving my 
consent to one, two others were fighting over it at my side, 
while a police officer was lustily interfering with the staff of 
his office to prevent the further progress of the quarrel. 
Poorest of miserable creatures, no wonder they fight over a 
traveller as a God-send, when bur a quarter of our cent is a 
koon to them of richer value than a diamond found by an 
American famer. I carefully stepped into the gondola— 
the famous gondola of Venice | was in, one of the first 
dreams of my youth ! while the caps of a dozen persons were 
before me, begging in the name of all the saints that I wonld 
give them a little for fixing their hooks upon the gondola so 





as to fasten and steady it while T embarked. A few centimes 
quieted them, and off I was paddled, the beggars who do do 
a little good with their hooks in steadying the frail barks, 
showering down upon me all the blessings of all the saints, 
which, by the way, I fear, will not help me much, as I am a 
little incredulous of their power,—Protestant sinner as I am. 
We were five Italian miles from Venice, and these we went 
on the bruad hgune. ‘The fortifications seem to have been 
made up out of the sea. ‘The Austrian sentinel was pacing 
upon their battlements,—yes, the Austrian sentincl even on 
the barriers of this proud republic! The Custom House 
was upon the water tov, and so was the Police Office, or 
upon an island built up out of the water, which is quite the 
same thing. As we passed an altar decorated with an image 
of our Savior, placed high upon a pile driven into the mud of 
the lagune, a priest came forth in his boat, and with a long 
extended contribution-box such as is seen in our churches, 
expected the tribute of a Christian to his candles and his paint- 
ing, and though one can see no particular purpose in burn- 
ing candles before a painting on such an altar on the sea, yet 
it is not for a Protestant whose church has all manner of for- 
mulas equally singular, to laugh at the fashion, or to send 
back the priest without his coypers. 

Anon, | was on the“grand canal of Venice, and the man of 
of the gondole was pointing out the rich piles of marble that 
seem to start out from the water on that magnificent street— 
if street it can be called. The far-famed Rialto next attract- 
ed my attention, and as we glided under its arch, beautiful 
though it is, { could not but mourn over the sudden flight of 





eager fancies with which my imagination had ever adorned 
bridge—fancies that stern reality was now dispelling, 


‘usual, aiid ever-to-be-expected quarrel with 








and shaping into truth. ‘The ‘ Lion blanc,’ my ‘ Albergo,’ is 
not far from hence, where I was pleasantly | 


gondola—quarrels which, after a while, the traveller in Ital 
becomes so habituated to, that aut last they amuse, muc 
more than they vex him. : B. 





From the Long-Island Star. 
LINES. 
Written after reading the Private Memoirs of avery celebrated man. 

CLosr up the book! for I have read too far, 

Noble and bright! to see the cloud descend— 
The shade cast o’er the glory of thy fame ” 
O’er thine—that unto me as a pure star 

Hath shone ; before whose light ’twas well to bend 
With deepening awe—o’er thine, whose very name 
Calls up a hust of thoughts all proud and free: 
Oh! tell me, could the shadow fall on thee ? 


So seems it !—but, I say, close up the book : 
It is a weary thing too hear to trace 

The springs of thought, and on the unveiled heart 
Too long, or ar too curiously to look— 

canning what most hath place 
Within that temple shrine—that hidden part, 
That to the human eye should ne’er be shown; 
For who can spare’the weakness not his own ? 


And whe can tell how long 
Might be the struggle ere the mighty bowed 
Before the whirlwind’s force ?—how fast the tide 
Might hurry on the hapless, or how loud 
The breakers roared around the veesels side, 
Ere she went down 7—or, through one moment given, 
How wild the appealing prayer swelled up to Heaven! 


And there was heard: close, close the magic page! 
That hath so held me with its thrilling power, 
While Time pass’d by unheeded. Oh! to dream 
As once I drenmed—thou beacon of an age 
Of thy unshadowed radiance ; but the hour 
For that is past! No more I seek with tears, 
A life, a history, in those years 


That lingered not. _[ close the book and sigh 
Yet had [ once but heard thine echoing tone 
Leader and Patriot!—had I once but caught 
The vivid lightning of thy kindled eye, 
How could such visions come? 
How could my mind embody them in thought? 
Yet wert thou man, and thy hich spirit’s wings 
Could stoop to Earth—be seiled with earthly things. 
And thus do all things lose their carly glow 
The idol falls—the pure, pure gold is dim— 
A cloud hangs o’er the surface of the etream— 
A foot-print presses on the new bright snow— 
Whose light is pure, if thus it was with hinr: 
Go, mortal! and unlearn thine idle dream ; 
And when o'er others thon the light clouds see 
How shouldst thou bear with them? how they with thee? 
Brooklyp, March, 1836, La 


Dr. Cuanninc.—A few years age, Dr. Channing was 
te preach a sermon at the dedication of ef an Unitarian 
Church, in a certain place, and it was —— that he, 
on this oceasion, should stay at the house of a Mr. B 
As was expected, a great many strangers visited the town, 
and among them was a plain looking person who kn 
at the door of the above-mentioned house, and stating that 
he was expected by Mr. B. the wife of the latter invited 
him in, and after a short conversation, begged he would 
excuse her absence as she was busily engag2d in direct- 
ing her domestic aflairs, for Dr. Channing was expected 
to eat dinner there, and she wanted to dress herself to re- 
ceive him in good style. ‘The stranger, after such cogent 
reasons, would have been a hard-heurted man to have re- 
fused so natural a request—the ebject of which wae Sg 
despatch the cooking of dinnér, and to do honor to Dr. 
Channing. 

‘The lady retired to the kitehen, and what with her ex- 
pected guest and her turkies aud pies, went nearly dis- 











tracted. And then the coarse, countrified stranger ! what ; 


did he come pestering her for? She wondered who he 
was—and contrasted his appearance with what her fertile 
imagination created for Dr. Channing. She was inter- 
rupted in her reverie by one of the servants who said her 
husband had returned and desired her conipany in the 
parlor. She walked there, and was introduced by her 
teat to the ‘coarse chap’ who happened to be no less 
a personage than Dr. Channing. 

“he feelings of the lady can be better imagined than 
described. She never trusted to appearances again. 

Pawtucket Chronicle. 


Diamonp Cot Diamonp.—A gvod thing (we are told) 
happened at Washington, not long ago. 
Contractor from the South went to Mr. Kendall and de- 
manded his pay: the. Post Master General told him that 
he had drawbacke against him in the nature of fines for 
failures on the gentleman’s route nearly to the amount of 
what was due him for carrying the mails; whe 
contractor with an air of triumph exclaimed, “ I ‘have 





never given bond; I don't pay.”—‘ Very well,” said - 


Amos, “ if you have not given bond we don ( popestne 3” 
and as we have the story, the contractor was obli 

tle by his own rule, (without the bond,) by which he bad 
to carry the mail two years for nothing! 
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A BIRTH-DAY LYRIC. 
Art thou again, my birth-day, here ?—Methinks the lady moon 
Not yet hath passed her changes twelve, and thou art all too soon— 
Thou bidst me look on all of good or evil I have known, 
Since some did smile and some did sigh, to hail me twenty-one! 
And some did bless and bade me go and yoke myself to Care, 
And lay my childish heart aside in Manhood’s toil to share, 
I would that never noted day memorial might restore 
To tell me that the early Spring of Life is mine no more! 


Ah! well it is that such an hour i’ th’ winter time should come, 

When woods are sere, and skies are wild, and all the birds are dumb : 
The gloom and sorrow on the earth in cloud and storm that lie, 

Befit the hour which brings the Past before the mournful eye; 

The primrose bloom of merry May, the Summer's garlands green, 
Would mock me while I sadly muse on what my life hath been— 
While sombre shades of hopes destroyed come darkening o’er my view, 
And whisper how a year hath sped, and I am twenty-two! 


O charmed land of Poesie! when first I ventured in, 

1 thought a home in thy bright clime not all too high to win; (bear 
Wings on my shoulders grew, methought—strong, soaring wings to 
My spirit through a heaven of light above a world of care. , 

And when my heart its answer made to any burning song, 

Wherewith do olden bards awake the soul to rapture stroug— 

How prayed I, in mine after years, a resting-place to find 

In that bright temple's outer court, where they are saints enshrined. 


Ay, this was all my daily dream! false as the clouds of eve 
Which into Beauty’s brightest forms the southern fairies weave, 
High castles and proud pyramids, and cities brave and wide, 
Where holy angels well might deign in glory to abide : 

And when the vision is complete, the gazers throng the strand, 


_ And hail with song and dance, the queen of that enchanted land ; 













The winds rise. up, the sunset fades, and with a swift decay, 
Palace, and citadel, and spire in silence melt away. 


And now I wake to sink as low as late I soared too high, 

To find me bound on Earth who thought my path was im the sky ; 
And one is whispering in mine ear her couneils of distrust, 

And mockiug all my vanished dreams with bitterness unjust ; 

And like some wailing winter bird, a boding strain she sings, 
“Thou fool! to touch a feeble lyre, when chains are on its strings! 
Turn to thy toil, while wings are given to others who shall soar 
Free to the vast unclouded realm, where thou shalt come no more.” 


Begone, thou spirit of the night! whose song is all of ill, 

That with thy keen and icy grasp my throbbing heart would still! 

1 would not change my joy and grief, my laughter and my tears, 
For all their soulless happiness whom Fancy never cheers. 

Pile up their laps with golden dross! O never, never there 

The heavenly one shall shower her bloom of flowery treasures rare ; 
Lull them to sleep, profound and deep, she will not send a gleam 

Of visions robed in angel garb to bless their heavy dream. 


What though awhile the enchantress seem her children to forsake, 

And leave them in the grasp of Care, I know their chains shall break ! 

E’en now, methinks, the kind one came my sadness to dispel, 

And pleasant on my weary ear her words of promise fell ; 

“ Though Winter be around thee now, and darken wave and lea, 

The Spring hath brighter hours in store for Nature and for thee ; 

When skies shal! smile, and flower-buds peep,and hope be born anew, 

And thou forget the dreary day, when thou wert twenty-two !” 
ZUMALACARREGUI. 

C. F. Henningsen, a young Englishman who has ser- 
ved with distinction as a volunteer in the Carlist service, 
has just given to the British public “ A Twelve Month’s 
Campaign with Zumalacarregui during the War im Na- 
varre and the Basque Provinces of Spain.” ‘The book 
probably affords the most succinct idea of that most san- 
guinary, desolating, and every way profitless and hopeless 
contest, of any with which the public has yet been fevor= 
ed. We give one extract, descriptive of the famous chief 
Zumalacarregui, so long the bulwark of the Carlist cause 
and the terror of its enemies, and whose death must be 
regarded asa severcr blow tothe fortunes of the Pretender 
than the most disastrous discomfiture : 


“He was a man in the prime of life, being forty-five 
years of age, and of middie stature; but, on account of 
the great width of his shoulders, his bull-neck, and habit- 
ual stoop, the effect of which was much increased by the 
zamarra, or far jacket, which he always wore, he appear- 
ed rather short than otherwise. His profile had some- 
thing of the autique—the lower part of the face being 
formed like that of Napoleon, and the whole east of his 
features bearing some resemblance to the ancient basso- 
relievos whieh are given usas the likeness of Hannibal.— 
His hair was dark, without being black; his meustaches 
Joined his whiskers; and his dark grey eyes, overshadow- 
ed by strong eyebrows, had a sin, rapidity and in- 
tensity in their gaze—generally Sey had. a stern and 
thoughtful expression ; but when he looked about him, 
his seemed in an instant to travel ever the whole 
lime of the battalion, making in that short interval the 
minutest remarks. He was always abrupt and brief in 








his conversation, and habitually stern and severe in his 
manners ; but this might have been the effect of the hard- 
ships oop ponte through which he had passed. A civil 
war, like which for two years bas desolated the north 
of Spain—such scenes of strife and massacre—the death 
of his partisans, and the imperious necessity of reprisals 
on compatriots, and often on friends, whom the virulence 
of party opinion armed in mortal contest; exposure to 
innumerable hardships and privations, the summer's sun, 
and winter’s wind; the sufferings and peril in which his 
followers were coustantly placed, and his awful responsi- 
bility, may have been enough to change considerably, even 
in a brief space of time, Zumalacarregui’s nature. It 
was seldom that he gave way go 2 thing like mirth; he 
often indulged in a smile when he ied his. staff where the 
shot were falling thick and fast around.them, and’ he fan- 
cied he detected in some of his followers that they thought 
the whistling of the bullets an uspleasant tune. To him 
fear seemed a thing unknown; and altheugh, in the com- 
mencement, a bold and daring conduct was necessary to 
gain the affections and confidence of rude partisans, he 
outstripped the bounds of prudence, and committed such 
imnamerable acts of rashness, that when he reeeived his 
mortal wound, every body said it was only by a miracle he 
had escaped so long. He has been known to charge at 
the head of a troop of horse, or spurring the white char- 
ger which he rode, in a sudden burst of passion, to rally 
himself the skirmishers and lead them forward. His horse 
had become sueh a mark for the enemy, that all those of 
a similar color, mounted by officers of his staff, were shot 
in the course of three months, although his own always 
escaped. It is true, that on several occasions he chose his 
moment well, and decided more than one victory, and 
saved his little army in more than one retreat, by what 
seemed an act of bair-brained bravery. 

“The General’s uncommon features, his fur jacket and 
cap, resembling at a distance a red turban, gave more the 
idea of an Eastern Chicf than an European General.— 
One wight have imagined Scanderberg at the head 
of his Albanian army; and certes his semi-barbarous 
followers could have been no wilder in dress and appear- 
ance than the Carlists in the early part of the campaign. 
To me Zumalacarregui, in character and feeling, as well 
as ip costume and mauner, seemed always like the hero 
of a by-gone century: He was of a period remote from 
our own; when the virtues and vices of society were 
marked in a stronger mould :—partaking of all the stern 
enthusiasm of the middle ages, a something uncommon 
and energetic in his features seemed to indicate a man 
formed for great and. difficult enterprizes. You might 
have fancied him one of those chiefs who led the popula- 
tion of Europe to war in the Holy Land; he possessed 
the same chivalrous eourage, unflinching sternness, and 
disinterested fervor—disinterested so far as mere earthly 
things were concerned—which animated those of the re- 
ligions zealots who went because they found it easier to 
win Heaven with their blood on the battle-field, than 
through penitence and prayer. , * - 5 " 

** Like most men of an ardent temperauient, he had the 
defect of being quick and hasty; and in his passion was 
often guilty of acts which, although nothing after all but a 
severe we f unsparing justice, in cold bleod he would have 
been incapable of. More than one officer in the Carlist 
army owes his rank to having been on some occasion 
reprimanded by him in terms which, when his anger was 
over, he knew to be too severe. I believe him—as far as 
it is possiblé to judge of a man’s character by a year’s ob- 
servation and acquaintance—to have been free from any 
ambition of personal aggrandizememt, Wrapped en- 
tirely in the cause he had adopted, he thought and dream- 
ed but of that: and I believe that, from the hour when 
he undertook to repair the broken fortunes of the Royal- 
ist party, to that when he-expired in the midst of his tri- 
umphs, his only motive was to wituess its success. The 
em of augmenting his military glory—the bubble repu- 
tation, which cheers the soldier on his perilous career— 
perhaps added a fresh incentive. 

“The contempt of gold which he always evinced form- 
ed a striking feature of his character. When he died, 
after paying the army for two years, and raising contri- 
butions’ in three provinces, he left to be divided among 
his household all that he pessessed in tho world—about 
£48 sterling and four or five horses. Even his barber, 
the waggish Robledo, was richer than the Carlist com- 
mander-in-chief. Any sum he possessed in the morning 
was sure by the evening to be dissipated; he gave it 
away sailor-fushion, by handsful to his soldiers, or the first 
beggars who intportuned him, and who, well aware of his 
foible, never failed to beset him. He used, quite out of 
temper, to exclaim, «‘ Here—take—take! when you have 
got all 1 have you will leave me in peace.” Of an eve- 
ning his subalterns were ebliged to pay for him in the coffee 
house. “You give more,” observed his wife, “ than is 
reasonable, or than you can aflord.”” ‘“‘ We are more like 
God when we give,” was his answer. , 

“ Stern and severe as he was, and unsparing of —— 
for his men—leading them long marches with a rapidity 
which it seemed the human frame could scarcely have 
supported—he was the soldiers’ idol. He obtained the 
soubriquet of El Tio Tomas, ‘ Unclé Thomas,’ as the French 
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bed $ . 
called Napoleon Le petit Corporal; and he was better 
known under the appellation of El Tio, than by his 
Gothic name Zumalacarregui. His skill and valor, the 
peril from which he so often saved his soldiers, and the 
success to which he led the way, seem scarcely suflicient 
to account for their wild attachment to the man they loved 
and feared above all others—an attachment which must be 
felt to be understood. Without ents, without pay, 
without provisions, his army would have followed him 
barefoot all over the world, or have perished by the way. 
The same degree of enthusiasm was entertained towards 
him as was displayed in the French army for l’ Empereur, 
and this extended to the population of the revolted ‘pro- 
vinces, exeepting that it was diflicult to say whether love 
or awe predominated—with the peasant they were cer- 
tainly strangely blended. 

“I joined the Carlists and Zumalacarregui when he had 
nothing but the reputation of a guerilla chief who had 
skilfully baffled the pursuit of the Queen’s troops, and 
struck a few daring blows, but whom, from the descrip- 
tion then given on the other side of the Pyrenees, I ex- 
pected to find ferocious and ignorant. I remember at 
first my total owe | to ss enthusiastic attach- 
ment, independent of private ay to any individual ; 
but I ended by sharing entirely the feelings of the soldiers ; 
and so long as he lived, in success or adversity, I would 
have followed him to the end, even if I had experienced 
no acts of kindness at his hands. It was of course for 
Don Carlos J had come to fight. 1 had been rather pre- 
judiced against than in favor of his general, yet in the 

rief space of a few months, if Don Carlos had abandon- 
ed his own cause, I should have reniained to follow Zum- 
alacarregui.” 





THE SEA-BIRD’S SONG. 
BY J. G. BRAINARD. 
On the deep is the mariner’s danger; 
On the deep is the mariner’s death ; 
* Who, to fear of the tempest a stranger, 
Sees the last bubble burst of his breath ? 
*T is the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
Lone looker on Despair, 
’T is the sea-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird, 
The only witness there ! 
Who watches their course who so mildly 
Career te the kiss of the breeze ? 
Who lists to their shrieks, who so wildly 
Are clasped in the arms of the seas, 
*T is the sea-bird, &c. 


Who hovers on high o’er the lover, 
And her whe has clung to his neck? 
Whose wing is the wing that can cover, 
With its shadows the foundering wreck? 
*T is the sea-bird, &c. 


My eye is the light of the billow, 
y wing on the wake of the wave— 
I shall take to my breast—for a pillow— 
The shroud for the fair and the brave— 
I’m the sea-bird, &c. 


My foot on the iceberg has lighted 
hen hoarse the wild winds veer about, 
My eye when the bark is benighted 
Sees the lamp on the light-house go out. 
I’m the sea-bird, &c. 

Scenes ww tur Anpes.—The line, apparently strictly 
horizontal, which marks the limitof the everlasting snows 
on the surrounding summits of the Cordilleras, adds to the 
stern, rigid effect of those perpendicular rocky buttresses 
which characterise the Andes. Many of the glens in these 
mountains are at least 5000 feet deep, while the walls of 
rock which enclose them scarcely deviate from the perpen- 
dicular line. These frowning precipices condemn the 
ground beneath them to everlasting sterility. The Chilian 
Andes, north of lat. 36° 8. though nowhere less than 80 
miles across, hardly effer a single spot of which human 
industry can take advantage. banks of fertilegoil ac- 
cumulated in some of the valleys, stand on a p ious 
tenure, and are liable to be shifted or carried away by the 
floods. But in general, the deep glens of the Cordilleras, 
strewed over with enormous heaps of stone, are destitute 
of all.vegetation whatever, save here and there a species 
of valeriava, which, rising from among the stones, bagine 
the slow process of forming a vegetable mould, and sup- 
plies the traveller in these lonely wildernesses with a tole- 
rable fuel. On the road over the Cumbra, by which the 
intercourse between Chili and Buenos Ayres is chiefly 
maintained, small stone houses, called Casuchas, were 
erected by the Spanish government for the shelter of twa- 
vellers overtaken by snow-storms. ‘These little buildings, 
mined f the wars of the revolution, still remain ina dilapi- 
dated state. In like marner, the only three stone bridges 
of which Chili could boast, were destroyed in those ware, 
and are not likely to be speedily rebuilt. Athevestin 


Mr. ‘ Scarterina,’ who has begn a candidate fi 
every office in the gift of the people far the Jast fi 
has come out in a Connecticut paper and declined 
any longer a candidate. The old gentleman is evidently 
discouraged. He has been ran down so many times, that 





we do not blame him for giving up the race. Boston Post. 
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From the Knickerbocker for April. 


THE SUN. . ae 


“ Most glorious orb!—thou wert a worship ere 
The ere of thy making was revealed.” 
THE warm Spring Sup! through parted clouds 
It looks upon the awakening Earth : 
Spreads on the trees their leafy shrouds, 
sane Seage tie bees Cee forth ; : 
Calls out the young birds’ fairy mirth, 
Gilds the warm tears of passing showers, 
-And bids us quit the feverish hearth, 
To look on troops of ‘opening flowers. 


The Summer Sun! how sweet it is, 


When the last ile spring-wreath fades, 
To mark how, ‘neath his glowing kiss, 
Flowers bloom, of e’en more glowing shades! 


Then will we seek the forest glades, 
And lie beneath their leafy + 
Until the twilight m pervades, 
And the young Moeon’s lamp lights us home. . 


The Sunimer Sun! at eventide, 
After a day of tempest stir, 
While the dark storm is scattered wide, 
What n smiles does he confer! 
How rides be like a conqucror, 
_ Amid his legion of bright clouds ; 
While, like a peaceful messenger, : 
The evening star breaks through their crowds! 


The Autumn Sun! how rich and bright 
— ee the dying owl ‘ant 
inges t with gem-like light, - 
rH oaien tee sound of revelry ; 
Laughs down upen the reaper’s glee, 
And ripens all the golden sheaves, 
As if one feast of Earth must be, 
Ere o’er past days the cold wind grieves. 


The Wiater Sun! how short its stay— 
What feeble me its beamings fling ! 
Yet knew we, when it sinks away, 
It rises on a land of Spring! 
And thus to happier climes shall wing 
The spirit when Life’s task is done, 
And thus a lesson thou canst bring 
To weary hearts, thou wintry Sun! 
Mary ANNE Browne. 


CORRUPTIONS OF THE SGRIPTURES. 


Noan Wesstes, in the April No. of the Knickerbock- 
er, just issued, continues his curious aud valuable disser- 
tations on the genius and structure of the English lan- 
guage and on the corruptions and mistakes which have 
been suffered to mar its perspicuity, regularity, and beau 
ty. We extract that portion of the article which exposes 
a few of the corruptions and mistranslation which disfigure 
the received version of the Sacred Writings : 


* al * x 





And here may be noticed a few instances 
of erroneous translation in the scriptures. 

The translators, in the title-page of the Bible, inform 
their readers, that they have translated the scriptures from 
the original tongues. But in rendering the word Cush of 
the original, they have deviated from practice, { believe, in 
every instance in which it occurs. Instead of following 
the Hebrew, they have followed the Greek copy, which is 
itself a translation, and have rendered Cush by the Greek 
or Latin word Ethiopia. In Genesis u. 13. the river of 
Gihon, one of the four rivers which issued from Eden, is 
said to encompass the whole land of Ethiopia (Cush. )— 
Now ‘Eden was in Asia, but by translation the Bible is 
made to say that the river Gihon encompasses Ethiopia, a 
country in Africa, at least three thousand miles from the 
sources ef the other rivers of Eden, and of course from 
Eden itself. 

If it should be said that there were several countries 
mentioned in Scripture by the name Ethiopia, the answer 
is that as far as historical records exist, there was never a 
a in Asia called Ethiopia by the Jews or other Asia- 
tics. It is a Greek nawe, and was wholly unknown to 
the Jews, till they became acquainted with the Greeks.— 
The re of the word Cush by Ethiopia, which occurs 
in several passages, is wrong; it is a departure from the 
original ; a departure from the older versions; and it tends 
to mislead or perplex the English reader. 

In the first verse of Deuteronomy, the Israelites are 
said to be over against the Red Sea. - This is anether mis- 
take, for the Israelites were in the land of Moab, far north 
of the Red Sea, and as Calmet remarks, they could in no 
sense be said to be opposite to that Sea. This is another 
error, proceeding from the like cause ; the translators fol- 
lowing the G copy instead of the Hebrew. ~ 

In Acts xu. 4. the translators have erred in renderi 
the original Greek Pascha by the word Euster. Here 
they have deviated from the old version, for in the Bistiop 
Bible the word is correctly rendered Passover. It was 
the Jewish passover, which was celebrated in the days of 
the apostles; and not Easter, which is a very different 

i the passage now stands, it is not true. 


sag an error In the present version ef Matth. xxu; 
hy may have been a misprint, but the retaining of 


it to this day exhibits in astroug light the force of that rev- 
‘erence which is entertained, not merely for the Scriptures, 
but for the opinions wd decisions of fallible men. The 
phrase, ‘to strain ata gnat and swallow a camel’ gives 
the sense of a great effort te swallow a gnat, by persons 
whocould easily swallow acamel. So far is this from be- 
ing the sense, that the orginal phrase of the evangelists de- 
clares that the gnat is strained out of the liquor drank, and, 
of course there is no gnat to be swallowed, and of course 
no effort to swallow one. Now it is remarkable that this 
passage is correct in the old version: and still more re- 
markable that such an obvious mistake, which any tyro in 
Greek may detect, should remain in our copies of the 
Scriptures, for more than two hundred years, uncorrected. 

These facts being known and admitted ! all the learned 
who have any knowledge of the original languages, how 

can we be justified in publishing copies of the Bible, and 
distributing them among all classes of people without cor- 
rection ? x positors, indeed, have noticed some of these 
mistakes, particularly the last mentioned ; but others are 
passed by them with a sight notice, or with no notice 
at all. 

Now by far the greatest part of readers of the Bible have 
no access to commentaries; and those who have not the 
means of correction, mistake the meaning of the passages 
in which errors oceur. ‘This truth I have known from 
ny own experienee, as well as from the acknowledgment 
of others. 

There is another elass of words used in the common 
version, which mislead the reader, or confound him ; these 
are the words whose siguification, in popular use, is dif- 
ferent now from that in which it was used by the transla- 
tors. Of this class there are about one hundred examples. 
Some of these words render the passages in which they 
occur quite unintelligible to an ordinary reader. And 
what shall be said of God moe a mistake and a phrase in 
which the sacred name of the Supreme Being is used, 
through the phrase is neither grammar nor sense. 

When to these considerations we add the numerous 

es in which words are used which are so offensive 
to delicacy and to propriety, that they cannot be uttered 
in company, how can the friends of Christianity object to 
a revision of the language of this version? It is said that if 
we admit any alteration, by one person, this will encourage 
others to make alterations. This is doubtless a mistake. So far 
from this, the adoption of one copy, revised with care and 
judgment, would certainly prevent the multiplication of al- 
tered copies. 

Very few people are aware what immense evils religion 
has sustained from the mere reverence of moderns for 
antiquity. It is this over-weening reverence for the opin- 
ions and writings of the ancient fathers which has contin- 
ued in the Christian Churches, most ef the corruptions 
which now deform and debase the religion of Christ. And 
these corruptions are not confined to Romanism. 

The same reverence attaches men to the language of 
old writers, begets a reluctance to dismiss from use not 
only accurate terms, but also language too foul to be ut- 
tered in decent society. . 

Innovations should uot be made for slight causes. But 
neither the fear of innovation, nor respect for ancient opin- 
ions, systems, or language, can justify us in adhering to 
obvieus errors. The great object of learning is the know- 
ledge of truth. When error is detected, it should be im- 
mediately abandoned ; and when truth is ascertained, not 
only experience, but morality demands that it should be re- 
ceived and defended. 

‘The preceding remarks and statements will illustrate the 
principles and rules by which I have atteshpted to construct 
my Dictionary aud Grammar, and to amend the common 
version of the Scriptures. These principles and rules, 
even when pursued without mistake, do not correct all the 
anomalies of the language; but they reduce the number 
very much, and thus contribute to its regularity and to 
the facility of karning it. An attempt, at this period, to 
render the English language perfectly regular, would un- 
doubtedly be fimitless. 

The English anguage is the depository of vast treasures 
of science; the study of it is engaging the attention of the 
literati in all paris of Earope ; and it is probably destined 
to be spoken and wiitten by greater numbers of the human 
race than any other language. This view of the subject 
should repress objections at the few alterations made or 
proposed in my books. The object is of vast extent, and 
the sinall labor of introducing a few improvements is not 
of the comparative value of astraw. * * * * * * 





Purrxotocy.—The stupidity of this science has been 
practically demonstrated in an examination of the lumps, 
thumps, and b:nrps on the head of Lacenaire and Fieschi, 
whose cold-blooded cruelty and want of feeling under the 
most frightfal circumstanceshave astonished and disgusted 
all France. ‘this monster in haman form is ‘ phrenologi- 
cally’ endowed with all the qualities of a good, kind, mild, 
sensible, and religious man, holding injustice and robbery 
in horror. 


Parer was manufactured in Arabia in the beginning of 
the eighth century. Spain was then a province in Ara- 








bia. Paper was originally made in China. 


STANZAS. 
In smiles we met—in tears we parted, 
Joy's syeabios linger'd but awhile, 
Its chonting ray a moment darted, 
Then came a tear for every smile: 
But we will drink of grief together,” 
The cup hath lost its bitterness, 
For, h fhe rose in frost may wither, 
its perfumed offering is not less. 
The wings of Time are onward sweeping, 
They scatter snow-drops as they go; ts 
Why, why should we seek chill Age weeping, 
While yet the heart can feel a glow? 
Oh! let us love, though parted ever, 
a ond ong pe ours should beat as one ; 
ude hands wiud-harp’s strings may sever, 
Yet who can steal the sad harp’s tone ? 
Baltimore Visiter. J.H.H. 
a a 
Joun Ranvotpw.—I commenced writing to vag ag 
something about the constituency of the late John - 
dolph of Roanoke, and of what they told me of ‘that cele- 
brated and remarkable man. I find the people of this 
place—(a village of some forty or fifty houses and stores, 
two taverns, and the Court-House,—for, of a certainty, it 
is the Jast Court House | ever saw)—industrious, intelli- 
gent, and communicative. The Court-House is a new 
but shockingly abused building. Its windows are all in 
tatters, its doors open or unhinged, and the interior looks 
much more like a resort for cows, sheep, and doge, than 
for Courts, Judges, Officers of a County, &c.—J Ran- 
dolph had three plantations hereabout—one twelve miles 
below, near Farmville—another about three miles from 
this place—and the third, the one on which he lived, and 
called ‘ Roanoke’ abeut twelve miles southwest of this. 
He was often here, a boarder in the same house where I 
now am. He was always ae eccentric, but much 
mere so during the last few years of his life. He was shut 
out of Congress once during the last war, on account of 
his opposition to the same; but he gave not up his point 
—he continued to demonstrate to the people of his district 
that he was right and the Administration wrong, until he 
finally convinced them that he was right, and that they had 
been in error in electing a man of different sentiments to 
Congress. After this, they always gave up to his opinions, 
and elected him -trinmphantly. nee, on account of ‘ill 
health, he declined being a candidate, and another man 
was elected. At the next election, Randolph consented 
to be a candidate: the other gentleman also offered to run 
again, but Randolph shut him out by an overwhelming 
majority. Letter from Virginia. 





Anecpote or Gen. Putnaw.—During the revolutionary 
war, when Gen. Putiiam was in command ef an important 


had been so much weakened by the expiration ef limited 
enlistments, and the withdrawal of troops for the protec- 
tion of other important , that the enemy ventured to 
besiege his fort. ‘The siege was extended beyond the pa- 
tience ef a veteran, whose feelings were more in faver of 
field fights, than of artificial manceuvers. He wasatill more 
annoyed by a bandy-legged drummer, who approached an 
angle of the fort every morning, to beat an insulting re- 
veille. After having chafed under the insult, like a caged 
lion, he procured one of the Datch ducking guns, of cali- 
ber and length snfficient to reach the drummer, and punish 
his audacity. He stationed himself with this weapon at 
the parapet, and soon saw his insulting victim approach- 
ing. He had scarcely struck the first note of triumph and 
defiance, when drum and drummer rolled in the dast.— 
“There,” exclaimed the satisfied General, “go to **** 
with your sheep-skin fiddle!’ American Historical Magazine: 


Generat Lee anp Dr. Cutting —John B Cutting was 
a surgeon in the army of the Revolution; and coming to 
Philadelphia, lodged in a house where General Lee was 
then boarding. ‘(he Doctor was a personable man, and 
not indifferent to dress. ‘The General suddenly entering 
the sitting room, found the Doctor before the glass, 
carefully adjusting bis cravat. * pee says Lee. ‘ you 
must be the happiest man in creation.’ The former tarued 
round, with a smile of self-complacency—‘ And why, Gen- 
eral?’ says he— Why!’ replied Lee, ‘ because you are in 
love with yourself, and have not a rival on , 


A Compuiant Saint.—At the commencement of the 
French Revolution, a religious procession to obtain fair 
weather was made in the neighborhood of Paris, by the 
curate of a village ; and while he was moving solemnly 
under a canopy with the shrine of St. Genevieve, the 
rain fell in such torrents that ‘ save himself who can’ was 
the reigning maxim of the moment; and the officiating 
minister, left almost alone under his canopy, observed to 
those who carried it: “ my friends! she must think it rain 
we are asking for.” Lady Morgan’s France. 


uire,”’ said a con 


Successrut Mrasure,—* Well, sq 
stituent-to a representative, “why did'nt you get our 
petition threugh the Legislature this winter?” ‘J did 
get it through, wy dear sir, without any difficulty.”— 
“ Ah—indeed !—I did’nt see any aceount of it im the 





newspapers.” “To be sure not—I carried 
both Houses in my pocket and made no noise about %"’ 


fortress in the Highlands ‘of the Hudson river, his force 
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| eR LBW TORCLR, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1836. 
CF No arrival from Eutope with later dates this week. 


Banks and the Producitig Classes.—We rejoice that we 
live in an age of utility—of strong practical sense, of deep 
and pervading regard for the substantial interests of the 
community. True, the healthful current of popular opin- 
jon is ofien stemmed for a brief period by a contrary im- 
pulse ; the waves of temporary delusion rage menacingly 
arourd the good ship Commonweal, and threaten to force 
her on the rocks which encompass or bury her in the cav- 
ernous depths which yawn to receive her. But the storm 
naturally exhausts itself by its own fury; or, at the worst, 
is confined to the surface, while, beneath, the volume of 
the current pursues silently and unnoted its placid and 
onward eareer. Such, in our opinion, is substantially the 
case with regard to the Paper Currency and Credit Sys- 
tem of our country. They have been made the target of 
virulent attack and the theme of unsparing denunciation ; 
from the palace of the great to the humblest hut of the in- 
digent, the nation has rung with execrations. The halls 
of legislation and the columns of the press have teemed 
with eloquent invective ; the labors of embryo statesmen 
in the village debating-school, and of full-blown politicians 
im the village grog-shop, have been directed to the same 
great end; and, more formidable than all else, the crusa- | 
ders have claimed the privilege of hurling their darts from 
the sheltering panoply of a great and all-powerful National | 
party, organized with far different views and for the ac- 
complishment of other purposes. That this claim is most 
preposterous, is easily demonstrated. No act of that party | 
in its integral capacity—no resolution, even, of its Nation- | 
al Conventions—no general expression of its sentiments 
has authorized such a perversion of National organization 
for important yet limited National objects to the control of 
State legislation and State policy. Still, the effect has 
been inversely proportioned to the fairness of the expe- 
dient. Yet, after all, what is the general result of a strug- 
gle of-years? What are the present aspects of the ques- 
tion? [sit not notorious that at no corresponding period 
has the aggregate Banking Capital of the country been in- 
creased so considerably as within the last five years ? Who 
de:s not know that the general influence of the Credit 
System on the business, currency, and enterprise of the 
nation has never been more pervading, unshaken, and be- 
neficeut than at this moment? From the truths of His- 
tory are drawn the most instructive lessons of Philosophy. 

We propose now to examine one of the most commonly 
received and effective fallacies of the radical doctors in 
their onslaught on Banking: it is that which asserts in 
substance that the tendeucy of the system is to benefit the 

















by a familiar instance: A party of enterprising adventu- 
rers from New-England find themselves at this season of 
the year just arrived on the unfurrowed prairies of Illinois. 
They have health, vigor, and a disposition to labor ; but 
the tedious and expensive journey has entirely exhausted 
their means of subsistence, and they eanaot even procure 
seed to deposite in the fertile and rewarding earth—now 
fertile, so far as they are concerned, to no purpose. In 
this dilemma, a new settler escablishes hitnself in their 
neighborhood, with the ability and disposition to 1ecom- 
pense the employment of all the time they can spare from 
the cultivation of their own lands in the improvement of 
his—or a Cana! or Railroad is put under contract in the 
vicinity of their hitherto isolated setilement, calling loudly 
for laborers—or (frightful to contemplate !) a Bank is esta- 
blished in the nearest thriving village, by means of which 
they are enabled to obtain money on Joun (at second-hand, 
doubtless, and at a sinart interest) on the credit of their 
known industry aud good character, and with the pros- 
pect of a remuueration after the season of harvest. Can 
human sophistry pretend that the introduction of capital, 
in either of the modes we have suggested,.or in any con- 
ceivable mode, could be otherwise than beneficial to these 
indigent settlers? Place them in better circumstances, 
and their necessities would be less argent, and the benefit 
more remote, bat not less real. We have left out of sight 
the advantages which mast naturally accrue to them from 
the rise in value of the land on which they have established 
a claim by occupancy. Some little practical acquaintance 
with the subject fully confirms our original conviction that 
in not one instance among a thousand caa the intreduction 
of capital (not silver dollars carefully hoarded, but active, 
repreductive capital) prove otherwise than beneficial to 
the indigent and industrious within the sphere of its 
influence. 

We define Labor and Capital, for the purposes of dis- 
quisition, the former as implying the exercise of the pow- 
ers necessary to improve the condition of mankind, and 
the production of the vatious articles essential to their 
comfort or subsistence, as respects the present and the fu- 
ture; the latter as including all the results of such uxer- 
cise which remain to us from the consumption of the past. 
Paper currency is but the representative of speeified por- 
tions of Capital, which is thus left to subserve the original 
purpose of its creation, while the slips of paper, for the 
conversion of which into coin whenever desired it stands 
responsible, give it an active and constantly available, in 
addition to its passive value. In short, Capital is Labor 
already performed ; while Labor is Capital now being or 
about to be realized. One man inherits the result of ten 
thousand days’ labor from his ancestors; another relies 





wealthy and enterprising at the expeuss of the more indi- 
gent classes. No idea has been more sedulously inculca- 
ted by the currency reformers—none more eagerly im- 
bibed by a great proportion of the lessenlightened and the 
multitudes discontented with their condition. It is, in 
fact, the lever by which the whole machine is put in mo- 
ton. Yet no proposition can be more directly opposed to 
the deductions of reason from experience and analogy.— 
So far as experience is regarded, all history teaches us that 
the reward of labor—that is, the amount of the necessaries 
and comforts of life which the labor of an individual will 
enable him to procure and enjoy—have invariably been 
increased by the introduction and use of paper money ; 
and that those countries where paper money has been ex- 
tensively employed are those in which labor bas found the | 
most adequate recompense. We regret that we have not 
time to enlarge on this head ; but the principle which ren- 
ders this result inevitable will be briefly explained in the 
sequel. 

Let us now look at the subject by the light of analogy ; 
and, to do 60, we must reduce it to its primitive elements. 
The two great sources of National and individual wealth 
are usually expressed by the terms Labor and Capital.— 
There, instead of placing in eternal and irreconcilable op- 
position, with the currency medicators, we regard as mu- 
tuall, dependent on each other for prosperity and useful- 
ness. The profound logicians who maintain that Labor 


alone on the exercise of his own faculties and powers ; 
neither, of course, is to be respected one iota less or more 
for this accident of fortune; but the sum total of human 
happiness is ordinarily greater than if both were equally and 
entirely destitute. Could we but impress this truth fully 
on the public mind, and thus remove the too general and 
inconsiderate hatred and envy of Wealth by Waut, the 
world would be less formidably distarbed by the eternal 
effervescence of the multiform spirit of Agrarianism. 

We come now to the more exclusive application of the 
principles of political truth to the case of Banking. We 
have before us the two great elements of wealth and phys- 
ical comfort: Labor and Capital. _ These, in the course of 
things, perpetually combine with and mutually act and 
react upon each othér. This action, properly directed, is 
perfectly harmonious. redousding to the common benefit. 
The comparative abundance of the one must necessarily pro- 
duce an increased demand for and an increase in the rela- 
tive and actual value of the other. Does any one doubt the 


¥correctness of this proposition? Let bim. test it by any 


case with which it will bear comparison. Can any one 





doubt that an addition of one hundred millions to the ac- 
tive business capital of the country must increase the rela 
tive importance, value and productiveness of labor? Let 
him reverse the case, and suppose a sudden accession of 
one million hardy, industrious laborers, to the number now 
in the country. Such an accession would inevitably in- 








is very thing and Capital nothing, but a tax on theearn 


crease the value of all the property or capital of the coun- 
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ings of the former, establish but a slender claim to sagacity || try at: n per ceilt. The prineiple is immutable, and 

or discrimination. Let us illustrate their relative utility || the application a matter of certainty. 


The reader may pursue the train of thought at pleasure. 
We propose to throw together, at. an early opportunity, 
some suggestions regarding the more immediate influence 
of Banks and Banking on the agricultural interest of the 
country, x ' 


The Votes in the House on the Contested Election.;We 
have examined with some attention the votes in the Housé 
of Representatives on the several questions involving the 
respective claims of Messrs. Graham and Newland to a 
seat in the House as Represéntative of the Eleventh Dis- 
trict, North Carolina, hoping to assist our readers in glean- 
ing therefrom all of political significayce that is fairly de- 
rivable. We forbear the publication of reiterated tables 
of Yeag and Nays; from which not one in fifty, even of 
politically intelligent readers, can gather any real informa- 
tion without a tedious and not always practicable com- 
parison Of these with other memoranda. ‘The following 
are our minutes : 

The vote of Tuesday of last week on the proposition 
to divest Mr. Graham of the seat which he had filled up 
to that time was the clearest party division which has been 
had since the election of Speaker. Among the Yeas 
(114) we remark the names of but three whu have been 
accounted Opposition or White men: Mr. Graves of Ky. 
who wished the question referred back to the people, and 
Messrs. Martin and Chapman of Ala. (Mr. Martin 
voted throughout with the friends of Mr. Van Baren.— ~ 
We presume that he is with them in sentiment and feel- 
ing, and shall so class him in future.) Among the Nays 
on the same vote, we find three likewise wliom we have 
hitherto accounted supporters of Mr. Van Buren :— 
Messrs. Beale, Lucas, and Patton of Virginia. We have 
all along doubted the propriety of classing Mr. Patton with 
the dominant party. Mr. Beale was said to have made 
speeches on both sides (White and Van Buren) during 
his last canvass, but represents a district presumed to be 
strongly Van Buren. Mr. Lucas represents a district in . 
which parties are well matched, but was retlected as an 
Administration man. We believe him a supporter of Mr. 
Van Buren. , 

Messrs. Adams and N. B. Borden, Auti-Masonic Mem- 
bers from Massachusetts, voted with the Opposition 
throughout, though understood to be inclined if not com- 
mitted to the support of Mr. Van Buren. (Mr. Borden, 
we believe, has so declared himself.) Mr. Jackson, their 
colleague, was absent throughout. Mr. Dutee J. Pearee 
of Rhode Island, voted uniformly with the friends of Mr. 
Van Buren. His colleague Mr. Sprague, was absent,— 
Mr. Harmar Denny of Pa. voted without exception to 
sustain the claims of Mr. Graham—as did, indeed, all who 
profess to be Anti-Masonic except Mr. Pearce. 

On the final question of admitting Mr. Newland to the 
seat—( Yeas 99, Nays 100)—the following Members beside 
Mr. Graves of Ky. changed from the Yeas to the Nays: 
Messrs. Bouldin, Loyall, Hopkins, and J. W. Jones, of 
Virginia; Messrs. Connor and M’Kay of North Caro- 
lina; Messrs. Henderson and Harrison of Pa.; Chapman 
of Ala.; Hannegan of Ind. ; Jarvis of Me. Schenck of 
of N. J. Manning (Union) of 8, C. and T. Webster of 
Ohio. Mr. Morgan of Va. who had voted, Yea and Mr. H. 
Johnson of Lou. who had voted Nay on the pregiing 
question were absent—the latter unavoidably.- (It will 
be understood that all the Members mentioned in this par- 
agraph, except Messrs. Graves, H. Johnson, and Chap- 
man, are accounted friendly to Mr. Van Buren.) 

Mr. John Y. Mason of Va. voted for the Previous 
Question, against Mr. Graham, and for Mr. Newland. 
Mr. Ripley of Lou. ditto. and so did the entire Georgia 
delegation, except Mr. Glascock, who was absent. All pre- 
sent of the Tennessee ‘White’ wen (including Mr. 
Hants yoted throughout to sustain Mr. Graham ; but 
wo a bm, Messrs. Shields and Daulap, were absent. 
Mr. Cave-Jvbnson of course the other way. Both the 
Mississippi Members were detained from the House by 
jndisposition. Of the Alabama delegation, Mr. Lewis 
was likewise absent; Messrs. Lawler & Lyen voted for. 
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stated) for Mr. Newland; and My. Chapman against the 





Graham throughout: Mr. Martin (as wevhave before’ © 


right of ieee “The ‘natty delegation vo 
we have heretofore classed them: Mr. Lynn Boyd with 
the supporters and Mr. Sherrod Williams with the op- 
ponents. of Mr. Van’ Buren. ‘Mr. M’Carty of Indiana 
voted throughout with the Opposition: all his calledgues 
the other way.. (Mr. M’C.’s name does hot appear at all 
in the National Intelligencer’s .list eof Yeas and Nays on 
the question of Graham’s right to the seat; but this must 
be a mistake, as the list is minus one name, and Mr, M’C. 
veted on both the preceding and succeeding questions. 
The Intelligencer asserts that if every Member 
had been in his seat, the result would not have been 
changed. We have been induced by this remark to com- 
pare the tables of votes with the roll of the House, and 
ascertain the names of the absentees. ‘They are—Messrs. 
Phillips and Jackson of Mass. Spragne of R.I. Toucey 
and Judson of Conn. Moore, Hunt, Mann, and Taylor of 
N. Y. Dickerson and Fowler of N. J. Sutherland, Har- 
per, Potts, Heister, Fry, Miller, Beaumont, Laporfe and 
Banks of Pa. Turner, Jenifer, Washington, and Pearce 
of Md. W..B. Shepherd of N. C. Pickens and Ham- 
mond of 8. C. Glascock of Ga. Lewis of Ala. Dixon and 
Claiborne of Miss. Shields and Dunlap of Tenn. Sloane 
of Ohio, and May of Hlinois. Of these, sixteen (inclu- 
_ ding Mr. Sprague of R.1.) are understood to be sup 
porters, of Mr. Van Buren, and sineteen opposed to his 
elevation tothe Presidency, We have classed all the Ad- 
‘ministration Members from Pennsylvania with his sap- 
porters, thongh there are reports which assert the con- 
trary; Two vacancies:. Mr. Wildman of Conn. deceas- 
ed, Mr. Beardsley of this State resigned. Mr. Graham 
of course declined to vote, aud is not taken into the ac- 
count. 





Conyecricut.—The Annual Election for State Officers 
in ‘ the Jand of stesdy habits’ took place on Monday of this 
week, and resulted in futor of the supporters of the Na- 
tional Administration. Hon. Henry W. Edwards is re- 
elected Governor, Hon. Ebenezer Stoddard Lieutenant 
Governor, and Royal R. Hinman Secretary of State, by 
majorities varying from 3 to 4,000. Thomas T. Whittle- 
sey, Esq. is likewise elected to fill the vacancy in the Con- 
gressional delegation created by the death of Hon. Zalinon 
Wildman. In fine, the result is very nearly identical with 
that of last year; and we believe the ascendancy of the 
dominant party in the more popular branch of the Legisla- 
ture iseven more decided than hitherto. The Whigs gain 
a Seriator in the district of which Hartford forins a por- 
tion, but lose one in that of Litchfield. The vote, we be- 
lieve,is considerably smaller in the aggregate than that of 
last year. 

Inuinois.—The choice of a new Congressional Dele- 
gation at the July election in this State is already regarded 
with a marked and increasing solicitude. We note all 
the movements which have reached us. 

Hon: John Reynolds is a candidate for retlection in the 
First Distriet. He is opposed by Adam W. Snyder, Esq. 
like him, if we mistake not, a supporter of Mr. Van Bu 
ren, and by William J. Gatewood, Esq. a leading Anti- 
Van Buren Member of the Legislature. 

In the Second District, Hon. Zadok Casey has been of- 
fered for a retlection. His competitors are Nathaniel 
Harmason and P. A. Fields, Esq. 

In the Third District, Hen. William L. May is likewise 
a candidate for retlection. He will be opposed by a can- 
didate of similar predilections (Van Buren) unless the 
Opposition shallypropose a candidate. 





New-Hampsnine.—We were mistaken, it seems, in re- 
marking that all the Members of the new Council and 
State Senate of New-Hampshire are supporters of the 
National Administration. Mr. Fisk, the Senator from 
Cheshire county, is a Whig, forming the solitary excep- 
tion—the result being thus rendered identical with that 
last year, The vote was for Fisk 1,371; Coolege (Adm.) 
1,307—majority 64. 





Hon. John Banks, Member of Congress from the Beaver 
and Mereér District, Pa. has been appointed by Gev. Rit- 
ner, President Judge of the Berks, &c. Judieial District, 
vice Hon. Garrick Mallery, resigned. The appointment 
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ee 
’ Massouri.—The friends of Messrs.. Van Buren and 
Johnson presenta full ticket for the approaching elections : 
Governor, Hon. Lilburn W. Boggs ; Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Franklin Cannon, Esq. For Congress, Hon. Albert 
G. Harrison, Ex-Gov, John Miller. Presidential Eleetors, 
Col. Bollinger, Dr. John Sappington, William Monroe and 
Abraham Bird, Esqs, (‘This array is entitled the ‘Jackson 
Ticket, ) 
The opposite or ‘White’ party have put forward their 
strong man; Geh. Wm. H. Ashley for Goverror, Nathan 
Kouns, for Lieutenaut Governor, Col. James Birch and 
Samuel C. Owens for Congress. For Electors, Benjamin 
O’Fallon, Benjamin Cooper, Walter Caldwell, Lunsford 
Oliver. Maj. B. O’Fallon, who heads the Electoral ticket, 
was the first Jackson elector in 1828. The journalsof this 
party, like those opposed, speak with great confidence of 
success. 


State Legislature —On Wednesday of last week, the 
Assembly passed the bills amending the charter of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank, and chartering the Dutchess 
County Mutual Insurance Company, the Indemnity Fire 
Insurance Company in this city, the Fifth Ward Fire In- 
surance Company do. the Hamilton Fire Insurance Com- 
pany do.; the Mechanics’ Mutual Insurance Company, 
Troy ; the Columbia County Mutual Insurance Company, 
and the Saratoga and Schenectady Bridge Company.— 
There was not a vote against any of these ‘ monopolies.’ 

The bill creating the new County of Chemung has pass- 
ed one House, if not the other. It consists of the Eastern 
half of Tioga Co. Elmira is the county town. 

The Black River Canal Bill passed the Senate on Satur- 
day last, by a vote of 17 to 6. (‘This is decisive, we hope, 
of the suecess of the New-York and Erie Railroad bill.) 

In the Assembly, on Friday, Mr. Bradish of Franklin 
introduced resolutions in favor of a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of Public Lands. The House refused 
to print them by a vote of 73 to 22. 

The bill amending the Weighmaster’s Act of the last 
session came up the same day. Mr. Bradish moved so to 
amend as to allow any person to weigh goods with the 
mutual consent of the buyer and seller. The amendment 
was negatived, and the bill passed to a third reading. 

The bill for the construction of the Black River Canal 
was read a third time and passed in the Senate on Monday 
—Yens 17, Nays 10—and sent to the Assembly for con- 
currence. 








Judge White on the Abolition of Slavery in the Dislrict of 
Columbia.—John B. D. Smith, Esq. 9 Member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates, recently addressed a letter to 
Hon. Hugh L. White, soliciting an expression of his 
opinion on the Abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia. The following is the brief and pointed reply : 

WASHINGTON, March 17, 1836. 

Dear Sir: I have this moment received your fuvor under 
date of the 15th inst. In answer to the question pat to inc, I 
say, I do not believe Congress has the power to abolish Sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, and if that body did possess 
the power, | think the exercise of it would be the very tcorst 


of policy. 

Riolding these opinions, 1 would act upon them in any situ- 
ation in which J could be placed, and for both reasons would, 
wv called on to act, withhold my assent to any bill having in 
view such an object. 

I take the liberty of forwarding to you a pamphlet contain- 
ing my a ou this subject. ain, most respectfully, 

Your ob’t. servant, Hv. L. Wuire. 
Jobn B. D. Smith, Esq. 





Indians in the United States.—A late reportto Congress 
states the number of Indians who have emigrated to the 
country beyond the Mississippi at 31,348, and those yet 
to remove at 72,181. The number of Indians south of 
Lake Superior and east of the Mississippi is 8,231, while 
those entirely independent tribes between the Mississippi 
and the Recky Mountains amonnt to 150,341. ‘Total un‘ 
der the supervision or within the reach of the General 
Gevernment, 253,870. 


Cash Expected.—S. Jaudon, Esq. Cashier of the United 
States Bank, with a son of the President, have departed 
for Europe to complete the arrangements by which the 
notes and securities taken in the sale of the several 
Branches will be converted into cash at a handsome profit 
to the Bank Twenty millions in specie | are expected to 





is received with very general approbation. 


result to the Bank from this source. 


Some sparring ensued between Messré. Morris and Ew- 
ing. The resolutions were laid on the table. 

Mr. Linn presented similar resolutions from the Legis- 
lature of Missouri, which Were also laid on the table. 


the price of Public Lands, to actual settlers only, . Mr, 
Calhoun moved its reference to the Committee on Public 
Lands, which was lost: Yeas 19, Nays 25. . The bill was 


by the Chair. 

The Senate then took up the bill to establish the North- 
ern Boundary of Ohie, and to provide for the admission of 
Michigan into the Union; and Mr. Southard spoke at 
length in opposition to certain of its provisions. Mr. Hen- 
dricks submitted two amendments. Adjourned, 


In the House, Mr. Hawkins, from the Committee of 


to Mr. Newland, late claimant for a seat in Congress.— 
After debate, the resolution was adopted:—Yeas 124, 
Nays 54. 

The House then resumed the consideration of the Na- 
val Appropriation Bill; and Mr. Garland of Va. spoke at 
length in continuation of his defence of the measures of 
the Administration, and in reply to Messrs. Evans and 
Bell. Adjourned. 

On Friday, the Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill. to establish the Northern Boundary of Qhio, and to 
provide for the admission of Michigan asa State inte the 
Union. 

The pending question being on the motion made by Mr. 


Convention of Delegates of the people of Michigan, elect- 
ed expressly for the purpose, to give their assent to the 
conditions imposed by the bill, before her admission shall 
be recognised—Mr. Southard addressed the Senate with 
great ability and force in opposition to the bill, as giving 


exercised alone by citizens of the United States. Hecon- 
tended that no person of foreign birth can justly and con- 
stitntionally exercise the right of suffrage in any State or 


the United States under the Naturalization Law. 
Mr. Hendricks supported his amendments, offered yes- 
terday, which propose that the admission shall take effect 
so soon as the free white male citizens of Michigan shall, 
by their delegates in Convention hereafter to be elected, 
so modify and amend their Constitution as to withhold 
from aliens the right of suffrage, &c. d&e. 
Mr. Wright objected to this proposition, and declined 
to withdraw his amendment in its favor. The debate was 
continued by Messrs. Benton, Clayton, and Ewing. ‘The 
friends of the bill had resolved to press it to its third read- 
ing before adjournment; and, after a dozen motions to 
adjourn, to amend, &c. &c. had been successfully resist- 
ed, the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time: Yeas 23, Nays 8. A great proportion of its oppe- 
nents had left the Senate. 
On motion of Mr. White, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of Executive business; but soon after, ow- 
ing to the lateness of the hour and the want of a quorum, 
Adjourned. 
In the House, no business of moment was transacted 
this day. : 
On Saturday, a communication was received from the — 
Postmaster General, in reply to @ resolution of inquiry 
calling for information with respect to an apparent defi- 
ciency of $40,000 in the accounts of the Post Office. Mr: 
Kendall states the cause of the error has not yet been dis- 
covered, and that the press of business upon the Depart- 
ment must prevent an investigation for some ‘time’ to" 
come. Referred to the Post Office Committee. 
The Senate again took up the Michigan bill, and Mr. 
Porter strenuously objected to its provisions, and especial- 


votes and voters. After some further discussion 

Messrs. Calhoan, Walker, Wright, Benton, Preston, and 
Clay, the bill was finally passed—VYeas 24, Nays 18—and 
sent to the House for concurrence. 





Congress.—On Thursday of last week, Mr, Morris pre- ~ 
sented to the Sénate the Expunging Resolutions of Ohio. . 


Elections, reported a resolution allowing pay and mileage , 


+ 
ly with regard to the sanction tacitly given to alien” 
endl 
overt 


Mr. Walker introduced a bill to reduce and graduate ie 


then referred to a select committee of five, to be appointed 


Wright so to.amend the bill as to make it necessary fora » 


to aliens the political rights and franchise which should be. 


Territory of the Union, until he has become a citizen of , 
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The bill providing for the admission of Arkansas as a 
Siateor the Union next came tip. Mr. Nandain moved 
an adjournment, to give time for consideration, it being 
now past 6 o’clock: Négatived. After several motions to 
delay action thereon had beeh foiled, the bill was reported 
and orderéd to be engrossed for a third reading on Mon- 
day. C= ‘Adjourned. ; 

In the House, the Speaker presented the resiguation of 
Hon. John Banks, of Pennsylvania. # 

Mf: Patton, frém the Committee on the Territories, in- 
troduced’ # bill to organize and establish the Territory of 
Quiseonsit. A discussion ensued between Mr. Patton, 
Mr. Storer of Ohio, Mr. Brown ef N. Y. and Mr. Jones, 
Territorial Delegate, which consumed the hour devoted 
to initiatory business, when the Committee rose and re- 
ported. 

Mr. Sutherland reported the general Harbor Bill. 

The House then proceeded to the order of the day, be- 
ing the consideration of private bills. 

On Monday, the Senate resumed the consideration of 
the bill providing for the admission of Arkansas. After a 
brief debate, the bill passed its third reading—Yeas 31, 
Nays 6—aud was seut to the House. | 

After some. minor business, Mr. Leigh called up the 
Expunging Resolution, aud spoke for some time in conti- 
nuation of his remarks in opposition thereto, and in reply 
to Messrs. Benton and Rives, Without concluding, he 
gave way toamotion by Mr. White to proceed to the con- 
sideration of Executive business; and after some time 
spent therein, Adjourned. 

In-the House, the Kentucky resolutions, asking a dis- 
tribution of the Surplas Revenue, were under considera- 
tion; and Mr. Hawes of Ky. spoke two hours in oppesi- 
tion thereto. ‘The House then passed to the orders of 
the day. 

Mc. Wise asked the unanimous consent of the House to 
enable him to introduce the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a Select Committee be appointed; with power 
to send for persons and papers, to inquire into the agency or 
mode ef selecting the Banks of Deposite for the public money ; 
into the contracts with the ‘Treasury Department by which 
they are regulated, and into the meaner in which and the per- 
sons by whom such contracts are made ; and to inquire whether 
any, and if any, What connection or relatiot, official or unoffi- 
cial, exists or existed betwoen acertain Reuben M, Whit- 
ney and the ‘Treasury Department of the Uuited States; or, 
between him and the Banks of the Deposite of the public 
money ; and into the extent of his agency generally in keep- 
ing and controlling the public money ; and into the amoutt of 
his compensation, whether the same be paid out of the public 
‘Treasury of by the Deposite Banks ; and thet the said com- 
mittee have leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

Objection being made, Mr. Wise asked a suspension of 
the rule, which was refused: Yeas 84, Nays 91. 

Mr. Peyton offered a resolution making the bill from the 
Committee of Ways and Means regulating the Deposites, 
&c. the special order of the day, after 12.0’clock of the se- 
cond Menday ip May. Objection being made, he likewise 
moved a suspension of the rule, which wasdenied: Yeas 
67, Nays 99. : 

The House then took up the Naval Appropriation Bill, 
and Mr. Jarvis of N. H. spoke two hours in defence of the 
Administration, and in reply to the Opposition Members 
who had preceded him. Mr. Robertson of Va. obtained 
the floor. Adjourned. 

In the Senate on Tuesday, Mr, Bentow introdaced a 
bill to provide a better supply of bullion fur the Mint at 
Philadelphia. 

Many private bills from the House were read twice. 

The bill to repeal, and reduce the duties on certain arti- 
cles now liable to duty was atmended and laid on the table. 

A bifl from the House amendatory of the act for the re- 

lief of the sufferers by fire in New-York, was passed 
through all its stages aud sent to the President. 

The Senate now took up the Expunging Resolution, 
and Mr. Leigh concluded his speech thereupon. The sub- 
ject was then laid on the table. 

The bill to distribute the proceeds of the Public Lands 
was made the special order for Monday next. 
The remainder of the day was spent in the consideration 
of Executive basiness (in secret session.) Adj. 
In the House, Mr. Adams by leave presented the joint 
resolutions of the Legislauire of Massachusetts in relation 
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Mr. Cambreleng, fromthe Committee of Ways-and’ 
Means, introduced a bill to regulate the coin of the Uni- 
ted States—(we believe it authorizes the coining of Gold 
Dollars)—which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. 
The bill amendatory of the New-York Fire Relief Bill, 
(limiting its operation to bonds given prior to the 16th of 
December last.) was also reported. After some debate 
between Messrs. Adams, Cambreleng, F. O. J. Smith, 
Briggs, Cushing, Mercer, Cliambers of Ky. and Everett, 
a motion to recommit was negatived, and the bill read a 
third time and passed. 
Mr. Wise again offered his reeolution of yesterday re- 
specting Reuben M. Whitney aud the Deposite Bapks, 
and the House again refused toe suspend the rule: Yeas 
89, Nays 91. 
The Naval Appropriation Bill again. Mr. Robertson 
addressed the House until 4 o'clock in reply to Messrs. 
Garland and Jarvis. He then gave way toa motion of Mr. 
Storer, and the House proceeded to the consideration of 
private bills, of which a great number were matured and 
passed. ‘Ihe session was prolonged to a late hour. Adj. 
On Wednesday, after several bills had been considered 
in their earlier stages, including Mr. Calhown’s bill for the 
suppression of incendiary publications, which was laid on 
the table to enable Mr. Davis to make some remarks upon 
it, the bill making appropriations for the payment.of Re- 
volationary,and other Pensions was taken up—the ques- 
tion being on Mr. Benton’s amendment stipulating that 
all payment by the Government of sumis less than twenty 
dollars shall be made iu specie. 
Mr. Niles moved to restrict the proviso to sums less than 
ten dollars for one year—after that, to extend it to twenty. 
This motion prevailed: Yeas 22, Nays 13. The bill then 
passed to its :hird reading. 
Mr. Wright offered some amendments to the bill regu- 
lating the Public Deposites. 

Mr. Preston called up a resolution from the Judiciary 
Committee with respect to the Smithsonian bequest; but 
the Senate seon went into Executive business, in which 
some time was spent. Adjourned. 

In the House, Mr. Glascock, from the Committee on 
the Militia, reported a bill for the re-organization of the 
Militia; which was cead twice and committed. 





Mr. Sutherland, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported.a joint resolution suspending the operation of the 
act of last year against the increase of custom-house offi- 
cers. The resolution was changed toa bill, and ultimate- 
ly passed through all its stages. 

Mr. Wise, having modified his resolution of inquiry with 
respect to Reuben M. Whitney and the Deposite Banks, 
again offered it and asked the unanimeus consent of the 
House te its consideration. In its present shape, the re- 
solution asks the appointment of a Sclect Commitice.— 
Objections were made, and Mr. Wise moved to saspend 
the rule. The vote stood, Yeas 96, Nays 87—(not two- 
thirds in the affirmative.) So the House refused te sus- 
pend the rule. d 

Mr. Peyton offered a resolution making the bill regala- 
ting the Public Deposites the order of the day after the se- 
cond Monday in May. Objection being made, he moved 
a suspension of the rule; which was negatived: Yeas 75, 
Nays 108. 

After a number of resolutions had been received, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, and took up the Naval Appropriation 
Bill. Mr. Vanderpoet spoke at length in defence of the 
Administration. Mr. Storer took the floor.in reply, bat 
soon gave way to a motion to adjourn, which was nega- 
tived ; and he was proceeding with his remarks when the 
National Intelligencer went to press. 

—_—= 


Mammoth Dividend.—'The Rahway Advucate says that 
the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of that place has de- 
clared a dividend of ten and @ half per cent. for the last 
three months! « 

The Kittaning Columbian, Armstrong Co. Pa. hitherto 
4 Jackson and Wolf paper, has hoisted the flag of Harri- 
son and Granger. Armstrong, we believe, gave the bea- 


a TEXAS. 

The intelligence from Texas, which reaches us through 
the medium of the New-Orleans papers, though some- 
what contradictory in its details, leaves little doubt that 
the myrimdons of Sante Anua have been signally repulsed 
in their attack on San Antonio, and that the Dictator him- 
self has retraced his steps to his more loyal dominion.s— 
We have seen a letter from Col. Travis, commanding the 
Texian forces in San Antonio, written in the early part 
of the siege, in which he speaks doubtfully of the issue, 
and calls urgently for assistance fron the U. States.—The 
accounts given below are, however, many days later. 

Fiom the New Orleans Bulletin March 22. 
Rumors from Texas say that Santa Anna has left the 
army, and is hastening back to the city of Mexico. in conse- 
quence of the death of Barrigan, the acting President, by 
ison. 
The whole Mexican force now in Texas is estimated at 
5500 men. The right wing, com of 700 men, under 
the Mexican General Urrea, advancing by the Metamoras 
road upon Goliad, which was oceupied by Col. Fannin with 
500 Texians. The lefiwing of the Mexicans, under Gener- 
als Cos and Sesma, which advanced u the Laredo road, 
was besieging the Alamo of Bexar, me probably soon 
obtain possession of the place, although it had been reinforced 
by 30 men from Gonzalez. 
The whole number of Texians in the field to oppose Gen. 
Cos and Sesma, including volunteers and militia, 1s estima- 
ted at 1500. | It is conjectured that the Texians will retire 
before the Mexican forces, and concentrate their whole 
strength so as to make battle in the woodland, upon the banks 
of the Colorado ; and this conjecture is founded upon the in- 
formation received of a party of volunteers who were advan- 
cing to join Colonel Fannin, having been ordered to halt at 
the Guadaloupe, 25 miles in the rear of Colonel Fannin’s 
position. Colonel Fannin, in whom is united science and a 
thorough knowledye_ of military tactics, with unquestioned 
bravery, will be more than a match for Urrea uld the 
- of the campaign render it necessary for him to give the 
tter battle. 
The great strength of the Texian forces consists in their 
riflemen ; and these, placed in the thickets, upon the banks 
of the streams, will be more dangerous enemies than the 
Mexicans have ever yet met. It is these which will render 
the country unconquerable Evenif the Mexicans were to 
advance into the heart of the country they must conside: 
themselves as conquerors Only of the country upon which 
their encampments are form They may here end there 
burn the humble log cabin, and destroy the corn field of a 
poor settler, who has fled with his wife and children to the 
dense forest—where, if they pursue, they will find enemies 
who will deal them death from every tree. 


Important From Txxas.—We learn by the schooner 
William A. Turner, arrived at the Tarn this morning, in 
seven days from Matagorda, that Gen. Cos; with four 
thousand Mexicans, had made an attack on Fort Alamo, 
in the town of San Antonio, who after a short action was 
completely defeated and routed, with the loss of five hun- 
dred of his best troops, killed on the y by the well di- 
rected fires from the artillery inethe fort. The Texians 
are said to have sustained no loss,as they did not allow the 
enemy to + gtegne nearer than their own cannon shot. 

Cos, with the residue of his force, has been compelled 
to flee from Texas into Coahuila. 

Santa Arina, it is said, was timely called off, to prevent 
an insurrection in the interior of Mexico. ‘This, howev 
er, we only give 26 a rumor. 

A gentleman from Matagorda, Texas, by land, by way o 
Opelousas, reports that an express had been received fro: 
Col.. Fannin, dated 2d inst. stating that Gen, Cos, bad lei 
a force sufficient to blockade Col. Travis, in the Alamo, ot 
Bexar, and had advaticed with the residue of his army, (near 
4000 meu) towards Austin’s Colony’—N. O. Bulletin, 23d. 


From Texas.—It is stated in the New a 
of the 23d March, that information had been to 
the effect that Gen. Cos, the Mexican commander, had ad- 
vanced towards Austin’s Colony, with 4000 men, although 
he had left a sufficient force to blockade Col. Travis in 
fort of San Antonio. It was reported that Santa Anna 
had left the army on a sudden journey to the city of Mexi- ° 
co, in oye oy of the death of ang ore the acting 
president, who was supposed to have n killed by 
poison— 


“The whole Mexican forces now in Texas is estimated 


}| at 5500 men, to oppose which the 'Texians have 1,500. The 


plan of the 'Texiaus is supposed to be a gradual retreat, 
and final concentration of their whole force in the wood- 
jands on the banks of the Colorado, where their rifles will 
prove more effective weapons than in the open field. [Sun. 


A Handsome Fee.—Ii is said that the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars has been charged by Edward Li 








to the North-Eastern Boundary. 


viest majority for Wolf Jast year of any county in the State. 
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LATEST FROM FLORIDA. 

The steam packet Etiwan, Captaia Sassard, arrived last 
eveniug from Picolata via Jacksonville and St. Mage, 
havimi belt the former place on Thursday n. * 

E. remained half a day at Jacksonville and was detained 
two days at John’s Bar, having left the latter on Monday 


=a last. : yay 

Thé intelligence brought by the E. is, in our view, un- 
portant, for-we thereby learn not only the destruction of 
more.ef our brave soldiers, who have yielded the comforts 


of home for the honor of sustaining their country’s-flag, |) 


but we perceive in it that hostile disposition on the part of 
our savage enemy to regard no dictates but the promptings 
of their Sovcngthl bosoms. 

Will Scorr allow the olive branch of peace to be ele- 
vated merely to be dyed in the blood of his massacred coun- 
trymen? Never. He'll sooner trample it in the blood of 
the revengeful Seminole. 

A gentleman who left Fort Drane on 'Thurday last states 
that Gen. Scott was to cross the Ouithlacoochee on Sa- 
turday last. From a letter written by an officer at that post, 
we learn that our gallant Army expect a desperate contest 
before the war is terminated. e publish all the infor- 
mation we can.collect. We regret that we are not able to 
relieve the anxieties of our Carolina brethren, who have 
friends in the Army, by publishing the names of those 
slain at Velusia. 

No paper, we learn, had been published at Jacksonville 
last week, when the 2. left. 

Extract of « letter, dated Picocata, March 24, 1886. 
» “Yesterday morning, while Gen. Eustis (at Volusia,) 
was transferring his command to the West side of the St. 
Johus, Capt. Ashley’s compeny, which had crossed over, 
was fired upon by about fifty Indians: three men were 
killed instantly, and six more wouuded—the fire was im- 
mediately returned, and the treops sent in — but they 
were off. Only one Indian negro was killed.” 

Extract of another letter, dated Pico.ata, March 25, 1836. 

“They are fighting away at Volusia—last accounts, 
four of the South Caroliua Volunteers were killed and 
several wounded—the Indians crept up and shot the four 
sentinelsdown the first fire—wounded several others. We 
expect the boat down to-night, and will hear more news, 


red Ww letter. R 
“Since Gen. Gaines left Withlacoochee nothing new 
has transpired in the army. On the 23d or 24th the Indi- 
ans attacked a part of Gen. Eustis’ army after crossing the 
river St. Johns at Volusia, and killed two and wounded 
six, four of which are supposed to be ae It was 
said that Gen. Scott would take up his line of march on 
the 25th” (last Friday.) [Savannah Georgian. 
Correspondence of the Courier and Enquirer. 
Fort Duane, March 17, 1836. 

Dear Sir—I passed over from Mecanopy to Fort Drane 
this morning, a distance of twelve miies, where I found Gen- 
erals Seott and Clinch in tents. There are nearly 2,000 men 
under arms here. ‘The statements in my letter of the other 
day, written on the road, about five miles from Micanopy, 
and obtained from one of Gaines’ men, I find on my arrival. 
at this e to be substantially correct. Powell finding 
Gaines pressed for subsistence, aud under the belief 
that he might treat with advantage with a man new to the 
scene here, offered Gaines a frée passage west of the Ouith- 
lacoochee to Tampa Bay, and aiered also to supply him 
with provisions, provided Gaines would guarantee to him 
and his people peaceable possession of all the country lying 
within certain limits southwest of the Outhlacoochee, and 
give a pledge that the whites should never transcend those 
limits. He, Powell, sard that he was tired of fighting, but 
at the same time, would not leave the country—that if his 
terms were agreed to, he would bury the hatchet and live in 
amity with the white men. If these terms were not agreed 
to, he had still 800 fighting men left—that he would fight till 
one half of these were destroyed, and that then the 400 might 
submit if they thought proper. His men are believed to be 
still at the old battle ground, Ouithlacoochec. 


Major Lindsay is to be at Tampa on the 19th inst. with 
700 men, whiich in addition to the 360 now there, will give 
to thecentre 1000 strong. Gaines’ men, including all his«vol- 
unteers, to the number of 900, have remained with Scoit. 
A move against the enemy is to be made about the 23d inst. 
It is to be feared that he may pass in the night time between 
Eustis on the one hand, southeast, and Lindsey, from the 
gulf side on the other, and in this way elude us, and get 
down into the country south, whence we cannot dislodge him 
till the next fall. Gen. Scott has accepted the proffered ser- 
vices of 500,Georgia Creeks, to be commanded by officers 
from that State, and now hourly expected. Powell has very 
active, fleet-footed spies out in the country. He knew of 


Clinche’s intended junction with Gaines, before the former] 


had even left Fort Drane—and he told Gaines not to be | 
tressed, as Clinch, with men and supplies would be withhi 

on a certain day—and on that very day Clinch did reach 
Gaines. I shrewdly suspect that some of Clinch’s fricndly 
Indians, several of whom—and very fine looking men—ate 
at this moment walking leisurely by the house in which I am, 
are in reality Powell’s spies. A distinguished officer observ- 
ed to-day, at table, that these Indi i 
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ago, than any other set of Indians in United , States, in 
any of our Wars withgthem. ‘This was saying a great deal for 
the at one time despised Seminole. 

I am much puzzled where te fix my quarters, as the facili- 
ties of communication from Head Quarters will be few, as 
only government tches will be sent on, and not those 
daily expresses on which I had calculated. I mean to en- 
quire particularly into the matter, and shall be guided by cir- 
cumstances. Yours, J. W. S. 

P.S. The Indians are still possessed of the idea that their 

ate not to be allowed to go with them west of the 
Mississippi, but are to be retained and sold as slaves. This 
fear, it is thought, has mainly led to the present struggle. 
Mecanopy, March 20, 1836. 

Dear Sir:—The 200 Georgia dragoons, who are: en- 
camped five miles east of this, move on to Fort Drane, the 
ensuing Wednesday, 23d, and on the following day, the 
army take up the line of march for the Ouithlacoochee, 
which is 30 miles south east of Fort Drane, and 40 miles 
from this place. Eustis must now be at Volusia, whence 
he moves so as to form a junction with Lindsey, from Tam- 
pa, on the West, and Scott on the North. In any event, 
the army, orthe right wing of it, will be marched down to 
Tampa Bay, in order to get supplies. If the enemy sur- 
render, either with or without a fight, that is, supposing 
him to be at the river, he is to be taken down to Tampa, 
and there embarked for the Mississippi. The chances are 
ten to one, however, that when the t divisions of the 
army meet, the bird will be found to bave flown—and is, 
gone tothe ever glades, for thé summer. We shall look 
rather foolish, should this prove to be the case. Indian 
signs, however, as they are called, are said to have been 
seen within a day or two, but a few miles from this, but 
these may be only stragglers. 

There is a gentleman here employed in taking down a 
general estimate of the losses sustained in this section of 
country by Indian depredations, which will form the basis 
of a Congressional appropriation, when Commissioners 
will be appointed to repair here to receive and examine 
into the claims. ' 

Col. Twiggs, a Georgian, of the regular army, has just 
passed through this from Fort Drane,; on his way to Black 
Creek, in consequence of some misunderstanding between 
General Scott and himself. Yours, &c. J. W.S. 


Lavest From Fiorma.—A letter appears in the Charles- 
ton Courier of March 29th, from Capt. Allison, of the 
Flerida Volunteers, dated Camp Allison, near Fort Brooke, 
which gives a detailed account of the skirmish with the 
Indians on the 9th. The Indians are said to have been 
1000, whom the volunteers attacked at day break, and soon 
dreve back, taking from them a good deal of the camp 

uipage and clothing which they had captured from 
Seine Dade’s unfortunate detachment. They also took 
some Indian blankets and leggings, with six fine ponies 
and eight head of cattle. Col. Lindsay had orders for 
may | with 1050 men to join Generals Scott and.Clynch 
at Fort King. 


Inp1ana.—The people of this State appear to be in ear- 
nest in their prosecution of works of internal improve- 
ments. It appears from an article in a recent number of 
the Wabash Courier, that a number of Canals, Railroads, 
d&c. will be put under contract during the ensuing sum- 
mer, ‘Thove designated include an extent of two hundred 
and forty-seven miles of improvement, at the estimated cost 
of two million seven hundred and twenty-four thousand 
dollars. 





Prosperity of Oswego.—U pwards of thirty-five vessels, 
averaging about 100 tous burden, are now building for the 
we commerce of the port of Oswego. Real estate 
continues to increase in price atarapid_ rate. A block 
which was purchased last summer for $2,000 has recently 
been sold for $16,000. 


Fire at Tuscaloosa.—A very destructive fire occurred at 
Tuscaloosa on Sunday tne 13th ult. by which property was 
— to the amonnt, according to the estimate of the 
Tuscalvosa Intelligencer, of forty thousand dollars, a large 
portion of which, however, is covered by insurance. T 
fire commenced in a turner’s shop, on the north side of 
Main-street, and soon spread its ravages to the adjoini 
buildings, and thus laid in ashes the very heart of the busi- 
ness portion of the town. Dr. Morrison, Johnson & 
Whiting, J. O. Cummins, and.H. Andrews, Esq. were 
among the sufferers. [Coarier. 











Western Improvements.—The Wabash Courier of the 
17th of March states that the Board of Internal Improve- 
ments of the State of Illinois would probably put under 
contract, early in the ensuing summer, 241 miles of im- 
provements, viz: 157 of canals, 32 of railroads, and 62 of 
turnpikes, at an expense of $2,725.000. 


Joint Stock Companies.—One hundred and nineteen new 
c ies have been started in Londen within the past year. 
Of these, forty-one are mining companies ; thirty-five rail- 
wa’ pnd Bap tney, pearae, Sareea _ The total- amount, 
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The Massachusetts Ten Million Bank,—The proposition .. 


for a Ten Million ‘Monster,’ to be located. in the Literary 


Emporium was negatived in the Massachusetts House of . 


Representatives on Wednesday of last week, by the close 
vote of 215 to 216. A reconsideration will be (or has 
heen) attempted. : 

The Bank [nvestigating Committee have reported. the 


full establishlishment of sundry charges of malpractice and 


evasion of statutory prohibitions on the part of certain of 
the Boston Banks. The majority of the Committee re- 
commend annulling the charters of two of them, 

“ The Magician’’ is the title of a new semi-weekly poli- 
tical journal, which is to be issued from Columbus, Ohio, 
on the first of May next, unti! after the Presidential Elec- 
tion. It will be devoted, as its name is intended to pur- 
port, to the advocacy of the claims of Mr. Van Buren to 
the Presidency. - James M. Morgan, Editor. 

Hon. Garrick Mallery is proposed in the Susquehanna 
Register as a candidate for next Governor of Pennsylvania, 
under the reformed Constitution. 

Josiah Barber, Esq. has been elected Mayor of the new 
‘ City of Ohio,’ fermerly Brooklyn, opposite Cleveland, O. 

Hon. Hugh Nelson, for many years a Member of Con- 
gress, and at one time Minister to Spain, died at his.seat 
in Albemarle county, Va. on the 18th ult. 

Hon. Arphazed Loomis has been elected President of the 
village of Little Falls, Herkimer Co. 

John M. Rasbach, Esq. has been appointed Postmaster 
at Herkimer, vice Wm. Small, resigned. 

The Ohio City Argus makes its appearance forthwith at 
the new city. It will be a political journal, supporting 
Harrison, Granger and Vance. 

Hon. Robert P. Dunlap, has been nominated for re-elec- 
tion as Governor of Maine by the Administration Mem- 


bers of the State Legislature. The whole number of 


votes was 127, of which 122 were given for Mr. Dunlap. 


“ The Planters’ Banner and Attakapas Advertiser’’ has 
just been established at Franklin, La. Polities, Anti-Van 
Buren. ¥ 

Major Jack Downing, we see it announced, has depart- 
ed thislife. High time. 


Upton S. Heath, Esq. of Baltimore, has been appoitited 
by the President, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
Judge of the District Courts of the United States for the 
District of Maryland, vice Hon. Elias Glenn, recently de- 
ceased. 

Hon. Littleton W. Tazeweli, Governor of Virginia, has 
resigned. Wyndham Robertson, Esq. will be Acting Go- 
vernor until the meeting of the next Legislature. 


A New County, entitled Warren, has just been organ- 
ized in Virginia. Itis formed principally from the old 
county of Frederick. 


Col. J. B. Rowland has been elected Mayor of Maco.., 
Georgia. vice J. G. Seymour, résigned. 


The Mission to France.—We find the following important 
rumor in the Philadelphia United States Gazctte of yester- 
day morning :—“ It is now rumored that Mr. Camsre- 
LinG will take the vacant mission to France.” 

Bank Robbery.—The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Bank of Pittsburg was robbed on ‘Thursday night of a 
package of $9,400 bank notes, all on the St. Clairsville 

ank, (Ohio.) ; 

Revenue of Massachusetts.—The greater portion of the 
revenue of this State is derived from a tax on Banks.— 
The revenue for the current year is $480,000, of which 
$305,000 is from the Bank tax. The Auction tax yields 
$55,000. The expenses for the current year are $535,000. 


_ Sad Accident.—A man by the name of Perkins, belong- 

ing to Lam fay. Hives, N. H. on returning from Ports- 

mouth last Friday in a sleigh, undertook te cross the Pis- 

cataqua, at Great Bay, and when about half-way over, the 

ice gave way, and horses, sleigh and driver were lost. 
—_—_——— 


Suaksreare’s Wire. 
wife was eight years older. It is 
contribute to his domestic happiness. One of his biogra- 
phers imagines that he was jealous ; but this is scarcely 
ble considering that he did not take her to London, but 
ived at a distance from her for years. It is certain 
that he neglected her in his will, in 


first wholly omitted, and subsequently inserted with the be. 
quest of ‘ his second-best bed,’ 


Gentleman's Magizine, 
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_NEW-YOR-K. 


Friendly Admonition.—A friend now residing in one of the South- 
ern States, has thought proper, ia a letter just received, to admonish 
us in the following terms : 

«] feelanxious for the succesé of the New-Yorker, and notice with 





the very Meetings being held in 
Sifcrent parts of the country. Such articles have a very injurious ef- 
fect, and a paper succeed at the South. It 
" would be in me to attempt to dictate to you the course 
whieh you pursue iu to matter, pardon me for 
sazing thet unless such notices are excluded from columns I can- 
not patronize your paper.” 


Before beginning to reply to this caution, we beg leave to inform the 
writer and all other subscribers to the New-Yorker that if there be 
wap ates ah nants lichicachentitin’ Gham anil wthtanhden 
of ‘ patronizing’ us, we shall be most happy to expunge it forthwith. 
True, we publish a newspaper for a hivelihood ; but we have never yet 
been driven to solicit the charity of a friend or the forbearance of an 
enemy. So long as an individual believes he is receiving the value of 
his money from us, we shall be most happy to count him among our 
P ; but, wh this ceases to be the case, he will oblige us by 
demanding a settlement—and he will still further oblige us by keeping 
his reasons to himself. We want no reasons: the fact that he no longer 
wishes our paper is all-sufficient. 

And now tothe matter-of our offense. We stand pledged to the 
public to present a weekly abstract of the news of the day, whether 
foreign or domestic, political or miscellaneous: By that pledge we 
shall continue to abide, utterly regardless of any lucal or temporary 
effect on the popularity and standing of our journal. If we deem the 
character or the proceedings of any meeting such as to demand a re- 
cord or a notice, we shall not hesitate to give it. If the result of any 
attempted public gathering be a violation of the peace, we shall note 
that fact also—in all cases, so far as possible, without unfair coloring 
and with little comment. 

We might here take oceasion to speak of our early and decided con- 
demnation of the sch and mo of the Immediate Abolition- 
ists—we might remark that none others have so much reason to desire 
cool, accurate and impartial accounts of these movements as they 
shall continue to transpire as have the people of the South—we might 
observe that those journals, whether Northern or Southern, which are 
regarded as the especial champions of the rights of the South, give ten 
times the space to a history of these same meetings and proceedings 
than we do, &c. &c.—but we prefer to offer nothing in the way of de- 
fence, scarcely of explanation. Trusting that we have made ourselves 
understood, we dismiss the subject—hoping that, if our friend be not 
satisfied, be will at least consider himself answered. 
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“ Corinne, or Italy ; by Madame De Stael.”—We have here the first 
American reprint of the far-famed master-piece of Madame De Stael, 
the most talented woman of modern times. The translation is. that 
of the English Library of Standard Novels, the poetical passages by 
L. E. L. while mumerous corrections are said to have been made for 
the American edition. That the book will be widely and admiringly 
read is a sequence too natural to claim the dignity of a Prediction. (c. 
Shepherd, 189 Broadway.) 





“ The Knickerbocker.”—The April No. of this Magazine was issued 
punctually on the Ist inst. aud we understand it is the determination 
of the publishers that no concurrence of circumstances shall prevent 
its appearance on the first of each succeeding month. Such a resolu- 
tion, thoroughly carried into effect, will much enhance the general sat- 
isfaction with which the work is regarded by the reading public. 

The number before us comprises twenty-eight original papers—f/- 
teen of them laying claim to the character of poetry. How well that 
claim is sustained may be inferred by those who do not receive the 
work from the somewhat liberal extracts given in our columns this 
week. Infact, the Kaickerbocker, ever since it came under the man- 
agement of its present Editors, has managed to outdo its cotempora- 
ries, British or American, in the matter of verse—not merely in quan- 
tity and variety, wherein it has no rivals, but in general if not uniform 
excellence. 

The prose articles of the April No. range from moderately to em- 
phatically readable. After this remark, it might he deemed invidious 
to specify ; but, after ‘Olfapodiana,’ we-have read ‘Odds and Ends,’ 


_ ‘A Chapter on Changes,’ and ‘ Progress of Modern Liberty,’ with most 


interest, leaving out of the account. two or three which we have not 
yet found time to read at all. Dr. Webster's dissertations on ‘ Philol- 
ogy’ please us better and better ; and we are every day inclining more 
decidedly to the conviction that the Dr. is yet destined to rank in the 
annals of literature as the great reformer and purifier of the English 





LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


bodying the names of seventy-one persons of more or less distinction 
in the republic of letters, and all but a brief dozen of them Ameri- 
cans.. Nothing but a rational and suatained liberality on the part of 
our citizens—a liberality as regards others, but a sheer act of justice 
to their country and themselves—is now requisite to the establishment 
of American literature on a firm and exaltea basis of honor and uge- 
fulness. We trust the future historian of the country will not be forced 
to record its failure in the outset through a general want of taste to 
appreciate and the prevalence of a misjudging parsimony. (Clark & 
Edson, 161 Broadway. 

“ Paul Pry'’s Journal of «@ Residence at Little Pedlington.”—We 
have here a volume of most amusingly satirical sketches of rural jife 
and society by the dramatist Poole. They were first published in suc- 





cessive numbers of the London New Monthly, whence the first was || . 


transferred to our columns some six months since, as our readers of 
that date may chance to remember. The satire, though caustic, is 
perfectly good-humored throughout, and the showing up of the little 
minds that illumine and little wonders that convulse the denizens of 
a secluded village is unrivalled. (C. Shepherd, 189 Broadway.) 


_“ Sermons on Important Subjects, by Rev. C. G. Finney.”—A hand- 
some octavo of 260 pages under this title has just been issued ; and, 
from the high character and wide notoriety of the erratic but ener- 
getic author, will doubtless attract the very general regard of the re- 
ligious publie. The subjects discussed are mainly those which have 
of late somewhat disturbed the harmony of the Presbyterian Church, 
and in regard to which the author is understood to entertain opinions 
somewhat .at variauce with those of a portion of his brethren in the 
ministry. ‘Election,’ ‘Reprobation,’ ‘Total Depravity,’ ‘Sinners 
bound to change their own hearts,’ &c. &c. are the titles given to the 
several discourses. (John 8. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel.) 


“ American Historical Magazine.”—§o Il. of this work is more 
creditable than the specimen, though it is still far from faultiess. The 
paper and mechanical execution are by no means so good as the sub- 
stantial and permanent interest which is attempted to be given to the 
work naturally require. Nevertheless, the work has good points; 
and, if the proper care be taken to admit nothing which rests on an 
apocryphal or vague authority, its value cannot be questioned. (Wm. 
Storer, jr. New.Haven.) 


“ Journal of the American Institute."—We should have acknow- 
ledged the receipt of the March No. of this valuable publication ere 
now, but it has been overlooked. Among the contents, we notice a 
completed list of the Patents granted during the year 1835; a Histori- 
cal Sketch of Political Econémy ; Cultivation of Silk in Ohlo; Let- 
ters of Gen, James Tallmadge, (President of the-Tnstitute) from Milan 
and Rome ; On the Origin of Steam-boats and Steam-wagons, &c. &c. 
This list, though it includes but a small portion of the subjects treated 
of in the number before us, will give & fur b0ttet idea of the character 
of the Journal than a half-column of remarks thereupon. (T. B 
Wakeman, 41 Courtland-st.) 


“ Quarterly Anti-Slavery Mag azine.”—Some one sends us for a no- 
No. III. of a periodical thus entitled, which purports to emanate 
uarterly from the Anti-Slavery. bead-quarters, 144 Nassau-st. and to 
be devoted to the defence on an enlarged scale of the dogmas of the 
Society of which it is a prominent organ. The present number is 
mainly devoted to an attempt by the Editor, Mr. Elizur Wright, jr. to 
refute the opipions commonly entertained with regard to “ The Hor- 
rors of St, Domingo.” How far he has made eakareetoscs 7 
able to determine. 


“ Common School Assistant.”—We learn with great pleasure that 
Mr. Taylor is munificently sustained by the wealthy, the liberal and 





the philanthropic, in his noble undertaking. Many thousand copies |} 


of each Monthly number are now regularly privted; and there is 
a prospect that it will soon be placed within the reach of every child 
in this State, if no other. We heartily wish success to the beneficent 
enterprize. . 

Sunday Morning News.—We learn with pleasure that the patron- 
age extended to this paper has been so generous that the publisher 
proposes its enlargement to an unprecedented size on the 15th of next 
month, mainly on account of its extensive and rapidly increasing ad- 
vertising patronage. We rejoice at the success which has thus far 
rewarded the labors of Mr. Smith, and hope that it will cdntinue to 
animate his exertions; for, while we doubt the perfect propriety of 
issuing a publie journal on the day of the week which he has chosen, 
we cannot forget that the News has been uniformly in its character a 
credit to the newspaper press; while it has served to crowd out of ex- 
istence certain Sunday periodicals of a different description. 





CO. L. Ward, Esq. has withdrawn from the Editorial Chair of the 
‘Susquehanna Register,’ at Montrose, Pa. He bases his withdrawal 
on “a disinclination to political life in its presen‘ aspects, and under 
the prevailing doctrines of the day.” The Regirter, under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Ward, has held « high rank among the better class of 
partisan journals, and we sincerely regret the loss which the profes- 
sion as well as the readers of that paper have sustained. Mr. Davis 
Dimoek, jr. has-purehased the interest of Mr. W. and the paper, hith- 
erto Administration and Wolf in its politics, seems on the verge of a 
‘ crisis,’ 

Antarctic Expedition—We have been favored with a copy of the 
voluminous Report submitted by Mr. Southard, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee .on Naval Affairs, to the Senate of the United States, setting 
forth the importance and urgency of despetching an expedition of 
discovery and investigation tg the South Pacific and Agtarctic Seas.— 








Many documents of interest are included in or appended to this Re- 
Pert; and among them a letter from J..N. Re: Esq. in answer 
to one of inquiry from a Committee of Congress. subject is one 
of great commercial interest ; and we hope an Expedition will be au- 
thorized without further delay. 


—_—_— 

The Charter Election in this city will take plate ou Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thareday of next week. Very lit- 
tle interest is excited. 

. Hen. Cornelius W. Lawrence bas been nominated for re- 
election to the Mayoralty of this city by the “ regular De- 
moeratie” party who have their head-quarters at Tamma- 
ny Hall. . 
Col. Alerander Ming has been proposed in Opposition 
by the “ Anti-Monopely” or Loco Foco party. 

’ Samuel F. B. Morse, Esq. (President of the National 
Academy of Design,) is nominated for the same station by 
the ‘ Native American’ party. 








Shocking Accident.—The Cylinder Mill belonging to 
Vernet & Sdlomon’s Powder Works, near 8 = 
WN. J. blew up last evening, killing one man, r. Harri- 
son Ware, of Vermont. explosion was felt 7 miles 
from the place. Mr. Ware was, we dearn, blown,the dis- 
tance Glased hea his body torn into several pieces, and 
its mutilated nents cogtioced | in every direction. [ Star. 


The Ice and the Navigation.—The river, says the Alba- 
ny Argus of ‘Tuesday, is now entirely free from ice op 
site this city; but the navigation is obstrueted some ave 
or six miles below, and at several 
Kingston. The rise of water has 

‘The steamboat came up as far as Ponghhesptie, with the 
mail, on Monday. [ Gazette. 


~~ ——- this and 
rable. 





Great Sale of Provisions.—One of otir wealthiest Pro- 
vision heuses sold this week tc a Pennsylvanian, for 
cash, eighty-four thousand dollars worth of provisions.— 
One item was 300 bhds. of Hams at 14 cents per Ib.— 
Western Pork $26 per barrel. Mess Beef $13. Lard 16 
cents per |b, [Boston Transcript. 


An Hundred ‘Thousand Dollars Lost !—A package of 
money containing $100,000, in $500 and $1,000 notes of 
United States Bank, addressed to‘ W. 8. Hatch, 
Cashier of the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, has been 
lost or stalen between Philadelphia and Cincipnati. A re- 
ward of $10,000 is offered for its B recovery. 





Fire in St. Lowis.—The wholesale grocery and commis- 
sion store of Messrs. Ri ¢ hye Dillon, in St. Lonis, Mo. 
was destroyed by fire on the night of the 1st inst. together 
with a —_ art of its contents, as also the books and pa- 

rs of the frm ,and of several Cowen firms. Messrs. 

& D's, loss is roughly estimated 16 to 18,000, of 
which 10,000 is covered red by ineuranc ipomunsiees 


Davy Crockett not Dead.—We are happy to state, on 
the authority of a letter from Tennessee, that the report 

of thé death of eccentric Davy kett, is nottrue. “ Pile 
started (says the letter) on a hunting expedition to the- 
Rocky Mountains, and then drop down into Texas ; 
but we expect him home early in Spring.” 


Anti-Slavery.—The Secretary of the Ohio Anti-Slavery 
Society states that there are eighty-four Anti-Slavery so- 
cieties in that State. 

Accident.—A young Irish. girl, named Anne Latimer, 
ae 20 years, accidently fell from a window corner of 

elfth and Chntnthaieenn Philadelphie, on Saturday 
merning, and was killed. 

Hon. Roger B. Taney, Esq. on Monday of last week 
at Baltimore took the oath of office as Chief Justice of the 
United States Court and presiding Judge of Baltimore 
Circuit. 

New Bishop of Montreal.—The King has neminated the 
venerable George Jehosaphat Mountain, D. D. Archbish 
op of Quebec, to be bishop of Montreal. 


Suicide. —On Friday, Enoch Woods, who was impris- 
oned at Keene, N. H. on the charge eens Se 
Baker, in Sullivan, in October last, hanged himself in 
cell, with his pocket handkerchief. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate. 

Jesse L. Holman, to be Judge for the District of Indiana. 

any Grundy, to be Attorney for the Wrestern district 





7 A Professorship at one of the Peunsylvania Med: al Colleges 
has been tendered to and accepted by Dr. Cooke of Albany,who has also 





been unanimously elected Chancellor of the Board of atone 
of the Western Literary Institutions—the highest office in any 
<Suariete Suxparatien Janeen See EE eee 
the arts and sciences, $ 





MAGDALEN. 
Sey FITZ GREENE WALLECK. 
A whose blade has ne’er wet 
With b excopt of Freedom's foes ; 
That hope which, its sun be set, 
Still with rary 
in 


uty glows ; 
. spirit of the buried time. ‘ 
Antircame of knight anid steed and lance, 
And -lave and mins a . 
These had been, and I deemed a 
My joy, t my destiny. 


‘Born in a camp; its watch-fires bright, 
Alone, illumed my cradle-bed ; 
And I had borne, with wild delight, 
My banner, where Bolivar led, 
Manheod’s hue was on my cheek, 
.. Or Manhgod’s pride was on my brow. 
Tts folds are furled—the war-bird’s beak 
Is thirsty on the Andes now ; 
like her, for other skies, 
Cloudéd by Glory’s sacrifiee. 


In Greece, the brave heart’s Holy Land, 
its soldier-song the bugle sings; - 
And I had buckled op my oy 
And waited but the sea-wind’s wings, 
To bear me where, or lost or won 
, Her battle, in its frown or smile, 
» Men live with those of Marathon, 
: Or die with those of Scio’s isle ; 
And find, in Valor’s ten, a tomb, 
In Life or Death, a glorious home. 


I could have left, but yesterday, 
The scene of my boy-years behind, 
And flonted on wy careless way, 
Wherever willed the breathing wind. 
I could have bade adieu to aught 
I’ve sought or met or welcomed here, 
Without an hour of shaded thought, 
A sigh, a wurmur, or a tear. 
Such was! yesterday ; but, then, 
I had not known thee, Magdalen. 


To-day there is a change within me, 
‘There is a weight upon my brow, 
And Fame, whose whispers once could win me 
From all L loved, is powerless now. 
There ever is a form, a face, 
Of maiden beauty, in my dreams, 
8 before me, like the race, 
‘0 of the mountain streams, 
With dancing hair and laughing eyes, 
That seem to mock ute as it flies. 


My swotd—it slumbres in its sheath; 

— hopes—their starry light is gone ; 
My heart—the fabled clack of Death 

ats with the same low, lingering tone; 

And this, the land of Magdalen, 

Scems now the only spot on Earth, 
Whose skies are blue and flowers are green; 

And-here { build my household hearth, 
And breathe my song of joy, and twine 
A lovely being’s name with mine. 


{fn vain! in vain! the sail is spread ; 
To sea! to sea! my task is there ; . 
But when among the unmourn’d dead, 
They lay me, andthe ocean air 
ing tidings of my day of doom, 
Mayst thou be then, as now thou urt, 
The load-star of a happy home 
In smile and voice, in eye and heart, 
The same as thou hast ever been, 
The loved, the lovely Magdalen. 





Fiom the Lendor Court Journal. 
PRINCE OF WALES AND THE FEMALE 
ASTROLOGER. 

Berween thirty and forty years ago, you could not pass 
through Holborn, during a certain “portion of the year, with- 
out observing a string of- carriages drawn up near a large 
house, the upper floor of which appeared magnificently fur- 
nished ; and the groups of well-dressed people seen going 
in and coming out, could not, if you had a grain of 
Eve’s curse in your composition, but make you ask who it 
was that received so many fashionable visitors in such a dingy 
district. You were informed that the celebrated Mrs. Wil- 
liams, the renowned caster of nativities and teller of for- 
tunes, honored Holborn, by residing in it; and if you were 
fortunate — to meet amongst your male friends one whe 
had paid the lady a visit, you heard that she was a very hand- 
some. though somewhat dark woman. ‘lhe females differed 
on the subject of her beauty, influenced. doubtless by the 
good or ill fortune foretold to them. 

A the numerous supplicants to this Lilly m petticoats, 
she had the honor of numbering the Prince of Wales ; and 
although his Royal Highness endeavored to tve a strict 
incognito, he was hailed by his title on entering the abode of 

ical research. Prince did not scruple to tell 
the result of his visit. “The lady informs me that I shall 
live to be King, although my stars decree I am not to be 
crowned.” 


In the autumn, Mrs. Williams usually visited the various 
resotts of fashion, Bath, Clifton, Hotwells, Brighton, &c. 


THE 


—_ 


-|]and it was during her sojourn at the two former places that 





what. I am about to relate-oceurred. 5° 

No sooner was her arrival. known in the city of Bladud, 
than her doors were besieged by persons” of all classes ; as 
it had been daly announced.that a simple consultation was 
within the reach of the humblest, while an examination of 
the heavenly bodies, to ascertain whether or not your star 
was on the ascendant, must be remunerated by a pri¢e too 
exorbitant for the superstitious in the middle walks of life. 

Among the first who found themselves confronted: with 
this awful personage were two young ladies of family ; the 
largest douceur was tendered; and our Cassandra com- 
menced turning over the leaves of a mystic volume.. Sud- 
derily the book was closed, and zhe started abruptly from her 
chair. Then, leading one of the girls aside, she said im- 
pressively to her, ry gr too ill to take any trouble for that 
poor dear child to-day ; you must leave me now, but only on 
this condition, that you,” and she grasped the hand of her 
auditor, whilé her dark eyes he almost lit up by super- 
natural fire, “‘ you must solemnly promise to come to me to- 
morrow, let what will have chanced. “Tf is well—now go.” 

Faithful to her word, the terrified girl returned the next 
day ; ‘I ask not for your companion of yesterday,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Williams, “ shé is dead !” 
from the afllicted friend confirmed the fatal sentence. ‘This 
fearful tale was speedily told, and hundreds flocked to look 
upon and consult the same mysterious oracle. 

The late Countess of M conceived it possible, by a 
simple artifice, to puzzle the coujuror, and accordmgly at- 
tired herself in humble garb, taking with her the well-dressed 
governess, on whose finger her Ladyship had placed her own 
wedding-ring. A guinea was tendered by Miss , while 
her mistress, trying to assume a rusticity of uianner, drop- 
ped a courtesy, aad oflered a crown piece. ‘Their separate 
palms were scrutinized by Mrs. W. who, after a brief inves- 
tigation, turned to the matron saying, ** why do you suffer 
that woman to wear that ring ! is it not enough that she has 
already usurped your rights ’—ay, blush and tremble, girl.” 
Mrs. W: was right. 

An elderly maiden had lost many articles of plate, jew- 
elry, and wearing apparel. ‘I‘heir unaccountable disap- 
pearance had caused the most serious uneasiness to her 
housekeeper—a trusty creature, who never left her home 
except on a Sunday evening to attend Lady Huntingdon’s 
chapel; but whose stay-at-home habits were broken thro’ 
by the sudde® determination of her lady to visit Mrs. Wil- 
liams, in the hope of obtaining some information respect- 
ing the missing property. ‘The pious domestic talked 
about tampering with Satan, and Saul and the Witch of 
Ender, in vain. Miss F—+— had made up her mind to go, 
and, what was more. to take her trusty Sally with her as 
spokeswoman on the occasion—the excellent spinster be- 
ing of a nervous and timid temperament.—They reached 
the dwelling of the sybil: Sally gave the fee and a list of 
the lost articles, adding, ‘‘ We shall be happy to pay you 
twice as much, if you will assist us in finding them.”— 
“ We, and us, woman!” said Mrs. Williams, “I wonder 
how you ventured to come to me !’'—then, turning to the 
alarmed mistress, she continued, “ Here stands the thief !”’ 
Down dropped Sally on her knees, confessed the fact, 
and, in co uence of her information, the house of the 
pew-opener of her favorite chapel was searched, and the 
property found and restored. 

The Hotwells was the next scene of ‘aetion.—Amongst 
the various extraordinary circumstances that occurred du- 
ring her resideuce on Dewry Parade, ene will suffice :— 
A gentleman holding a situation of considerable emolu- 
ment in the custom-house of Bristol, determined to pro- 
cure, from so celebrated a votary of the planets, his horo- 
scope ; and, on presenting the usual guerdon, was desired 
to call on the following day for the important and scien- 
tific document. He did so, and found the lady in a most 
perturbed state.- She appeared to be nearly overcome 
with strong emotions, as she bade him take back his guin- 
eas, and never, if he valued his happiness or respectability, 
to look on her again. Mr. O—— was a young man, cer- 
tainly ten years younger than the handsome woman who 
so strangely forbade him her presence; and he was with- 
ala nervons man. Apprehending. that sickness or death 
was to befal him, he besought to know the worst at once. 
—* Neither ill health nor dissolution is threatened,” re- 
plied the enchantress; ‘‘ enough that disgrace, misfortune 
and misery hang over you, uniess you fly this moment, 
and pause not tll you have placed the world’s distance be- 
tween us!” —“ Why, what have I to fear from you—gentle 








and beautiful as you are?” demanded the alarmed O——. 
—Leave me! leave me!” exclaimed the equally agitated 
fair one, “ and for once defy the malign influences of the 


stars, whose aspect now threatens destruction to both of 
us !”’—* At least inform me what shape the impending 
evil assumes. [ will not quit you till you have so far satis- 
fied me.”’—“ Listen, then, and tremble! All lust night 
was I engaged in casting your nativity: in vain I endea 

vored to: persuade myself that [ had miscalculated a most 
important event. Stull, there it was, as plainly written by 
the hand of Fate as was your birth and mine; and thus it 
stood—that before the moon ‘waned, you were to becoine 
any -husband!”—Her prediction was fulfilled. In three 
daye Mr. O—— was married to the widow, and in less 





A burst of tears’ 
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than six weeks he found himself .in loaded ‘With the us 
debts of his wife, who had deserted him. and. resumed her ‘ 
former name. yet ods a tie 
I shall conclude this im sketch of a 80 oth 
singular, by relating afact moma oabp teens ortwoWho Sue. = re 
were in the immediate confidence of the late King, and bu 
which was told me by the gentleman to whom the remark we 
was addressed—his official duties bringing him close to up 
the of his monarch at the coronation: No sdoner ote 
was the crown ed upon the head of George TV. ‘than, for 
turning fo an and faithful servant, he said, ¢xultingly, Ne 
“ C——, Mrs. Williams was a false prophet" ~~ pe 


——— tel 
Mlinois.—The rise and rapid improvements of this State * 





are unparallelled inthe Union. ' ‘The attentiow of the pub- oh 
lic is tarmed towards it; and its advantages and induce- T 
ments are such, that the emigration to it is noW mofe'ra. pa 
pid than it has been to any State in the Confederacy. 2 ‘a 
Nature has been bountiful in the extreme in the forma- 4 
tion of this region of country. Navigable rivers surround” % 4t 
and intersect it in alldirections. ‘Phe Mississippi extends : 
on its Western border the whole length of the State—the - 
Ohio on the South, andthe, Wabash and Lake Michigan =} fh 
on the East; while many large rivers intersect: the inte- 
rior; yet the fertility of the land is such, that the commerce pt 
and business of the country will justify ts construction of . 
other facilities [ Wasi..ugton Globe. « 
Wholesale Capture of Pirate Vessels.—The Java Cou- ot 
rant to the 26th September, contains the narrative of an se 
expedition, made by order of the Government, against the 
pirates of Lant. Polee and the southeast coast of Borne. 
The result was very successful, ‘The *qnadron returned tie 


to Bunjermassing withoat the loss of a man, after taking IZ 
sixteen large pirate vessels, and destroyidg forty-seven 
others. Eleven of the principal chiefs lost their lives in 
the several skirmishes, and a handred and ninety-three 
natives of Java and Madura were delivered from slavery. 


Burning of the Steamboat Randolph.—The fine steamer It 
Randolph, which was said to be the largest boat on the Mis- b 
sissippi, was burnt to the water’s edge within sight of the 
city of Nashville, Tenn. on the 15th inst. . She took fire 
about the time she was passing under the bridge, and the 
wind blowing fresh ahead, the flames spread withsuch za- 
pidity that the beat was run ashore with difficulty, and the 
passengers were saved principally by jumping into the 
river. One or two negroes were drowned, and a 
killed by being jammed in between the boat and the shore. 
The loss is variously estimated at from two to three.hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The boat was insured for $17,500 
and it is _ a good portion of the cargo was also in- 
sured. About one-sixth of her cargo, only, will be availa- 
ble. It is said the loss will fall principally on to citi- 

Sun. 
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zens of Nashville. 





A Fact.—Of 213 convicts received into the State Prison 
at Sing-Sing during the year ending 30th Sept. last, 96 
were from the State of New-York, 28 from lreland, 23 5 
from England, 10 from Connecticut, 10 from Pennsylva- 
nia, 7 from New-Jersey, 6 froin. Massachusetts,6 from 
Maryland, 5 from Canada, 5 from Germany, 4. fiom 
France, 2 from W ést Indies, 2 from Scotland, 2 from New 
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Hampshire, and 1 from each of the following States, Coun- 


tries, &c. viz : Vermont, Maine, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Florida, Holland, District.of Columbia. Out of the whole 
number70, or about one-third, are Foreigners, and of these 
Foreigners, at least 63 are from the British dominions.— 
Of the 143 American-born, a large number are colored.— : tl 
Dedueting these, the number of foreigners would be nearly: 
equat to that of Americans. (Journal of Commerce. 


Breach of Promise.—Miss Huldah Smalley, aged 35, vs 
Eli Douglass aged 62. The Circuit Court, now.in session 
in the city of “Troy, was e yesterday with the trial 
of a case of breach of marriage promise, during the pro- 
gress of which much amusing testimony was elicited, and af 
a good deat of ingenuity displayed by the counsel for both > 
parties. It seems the young plaintiff had been hi Se 2 
the defendant in the capacity of housekeeper ; and he be- 
ing possessed of a share of ‘this world’s goods,’ she fell 
desperately in love with his—purse: and to attain this 
much wished for object, she sued his person. The jury, 
however, very ungallantly returned a verdict in favor of 
the defendant. {Albany Transcript ~ 


A Dilemma.—The people of Salem (Mass.) having 
accepted of a city charter, are looking about for a Mayor...: >. 
Mr. Merrill was named, bat looking closely intu his qual... » @ « 
fications, as the people have aright todo when a i 
date is offered, two awful disclosures were. made. ,,He, i» 
Mr. Merrill, though a rich man, does not own.a house, and 
though a wise man, has no wife. he must trust , 
to Providence for, bat how he became chargeable with the ( 
latter deficiency in such a plate, where the ladies are pro;, - ' 
verbial for beauty and every other accomplishment, we... ‘ 
cannot tell. We are getting old, and do not see through f 
these matters as we did once. Phil. U. 8. Gazette. 
_ Abolitoon Currency.—We have seen a ten dollar noteohes 
the United States Bank, endorsed bs abolitionists of the 
North with printed denunciations of Slavery. [N. O. Bee. 
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** shal of Ohio, and Mr. Merritt, of the New-York Police.— 
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ears Wednesday last a 
‘e the eit of New-Y: 


ne 5 percatae 
r with firi 
own hands; to bbinulle the otk, as 


e heard, by so those who had.committed frauds 
upon the Pensien O which they wi ) have de- 
stroyed, to sereeh pe t... Other personspwerhear, be- 
fore thia, will ha nm arrested in the. Western part of 
New-York, one in_V: arg gneher in Ohie. The 
persen was) im New- was t on yes- 
terday im the stéw tling in chargeof Mr. Blaney, the 
High-Constable@f Philadelphia, Mr. Kéley, Deputy Mar- 
These officers left Baltimore,this morning with their pris- 

oner for Washington /where:the trial is soon to take place. 
“} ; : [ Baltimore American. 





% | Bloody Affray.—The Lexington (Ky.) Reporter of the 
4th indt.describes an affray on a turnpike in the yicinity, 
in which Me. Hammet, the contractor, was brafally a 
saulted by two of hiagverkmen, for reprimanding one 
them—his head®being gasliéd to the bone iu four or five 
places by a pair of tongs. While on the ground under 
them, hamenes, ee ace in drawing” his -kuife, -~ 
ivi il oreigner, Who was Conspicaous in 
poy ry Baltimore road last year, a fatal stab. ‘The 
other assailant then fled, and Miller died. Mr. H. was 
severely wounded, butit was thoaght would recover. 


Arkavsas—Another Revolution,—W e beara from anar- 
ticle in the last Arkansas Gazene, that a portion of the cit- 
izens of Miller oa ag th térritory. residing south of 
Red River, havé s “Trom the Government of the U. 
States, ahd are taking measures fer the adoption of the 
Mmunicipaliaws of Texas. They have elected five mem- 
bers to the Texas Convention,@nioyg them, Judge Ellis. 
It is supposed that if the line agreed upon by the of 
1810 should be ultimately established, that the county will 
be found to be within the limits of Texas, 

[8t. Louis Republican. 


' Duelling.—The following is from the Louisville Journal. 
How forcibly does it expose the iniquity of that system, 
which instigates and.requires an injured individual to put 
it in his adversary’s power to add.to his other inflictions; 
the deprivation of his life. ‘ 

“ A duel took place, a few weeks ago, in New-Orleans, 
between Mr. Fritibley and Mr. 8 , both ted 
with the Theatre. Spencer killed his antagonist, whose 
wife he had previously seduced.” 














Texas.—F. Grayson, Esy. has arrived from W ashing- 
ton, Texas,left ou the 7th inst. and brings the cheering 
news ef thesuccessful defence of San Antonio.—that Gen. 
H. had been elected Commander-in-Chief of the Texian 
Army, wy ee new Convention, afid shad: left of the 6th, 
to join army on the frontier, with-sufficient re-inforce- 
meats to relieve Col. Travis, the brave“defender of San 
Antonie. A friend of ours has shewn us two letters from 
Gen. H. of the 6th ; all is harmony,and the friends of Lib- 
erty in Texas no longer fear the power of Sarita Anna. 

~ . * © £New-Orleans Union. 


Foreign Items. e 
: —_— “Havre, 2ist Feb. 

“The American question has been, lost sight of during 

the ministerial crisis, but was brought-into view two days 

ago by an article in the Journal des Debats, which blames 

the Message of the 15th of January, as taking away the 

good impression made by that of the 7th December.” The 

Opposition journals still consider the affaiggs if settled by 
the mediation of England ; and sodo ple, 

“The war in Spain goes on withont any'decided ad- 

vantage on either side. England, You will netice, contin- 


Ys ”* : 


Mass. aj years. ‘ 
Sas Maobibe Ala. Mr. Jonas Lamson, of Poultney, Vt. 


ed 44 years. 


Pierce Butler. ¢ 
At Princeton, N. J. on the 16th imst. Josiah Ferguson Esq. aged 90. 
At Newbury, Mass. Rev. James Miltimore, aged 81 years. 
In Watertown, Jefferson Co. on the 23d inst. Deacon William Fel- 
lows, aged 77 years. 


of this city. 
week ending Saturday, April 












At Halifax, on the 28th Feb. Mrs, Maria Daniel, consortof Hon. J. 
J. Daniel, dne of the Judges of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 


ert Philadelphia, on the Ist inst. Frances, daughter of the late Hon. 


‘At New-Orleans, on the 23d ult. Mr. William H. Carroll, formerly 
The City Inspector ae the death of 140 persons during the 








ues to increase her naval force in the Meditefranean.” 


Greece.—The King of Bavaria, who is at present at 
Athens, on a visit to his son, the King of Greece, is said 
to have taken the office of umpire between the ‘Turks and 
Greeks. Greece itself is described as overran with rob- 
bers who assemble in great forte in the mountains, and 
unite in bands teo powerful to be withstood by the ferce 
of the Royal Government... : 

The Press in Greece.—-A new r has just been estab- 
lished at Cruca, in the Isle of Conde, It & origen in the 
Tarkihs and modern Greek, and bears the title of ‘ Cretan 
Epemeridcs.’ There are now five papers in Gréece ; the 
Epoch, the Ephemerides, the Saviour, and the Journal of 
Smyrna. 2 5 

From Cumna.—By the brig Latona, Capt. Gullage, the 
Commercial A t has recéived Canton papers from 
the 24th November to the 15th December. number 
of houses destroyed at the late great fire in that city is now 
stated to be one thousand four hundred,—considerably 


Prices of Country Produce, 
Thursday, April 7, 1836. 








this city.” 


more than double the number destroyed by the late fire in 
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Asnes—}¥ 100 B Corn Yellow.... - 80 @ - 88 
Pots, Ist sort..... 950 @-+{ Do..White.... - — @ -% 
Pearls. .....4.....5 - — @1l— Do ..Southern..- 74 @ - 78 

CaTrLe—P cwt. Oats ........... - 3 @ - 6H 

teers, Prime.... 7 — @12—| Beans, P 7 bushl6 — @ 17— 
Inferior... 8 — @ 9 —|Hemp, Am # ton 130 - @ 140— 
Cows, each. . 20 35 — Hops, firstsot B® +14 @ - 15 
conte de... —@ PRovisions— 
Sheep..do.s.... 350 @ 5 50| Beofy.-Messbbl 11 — @ 11 50 
Lambs..do. ...... r— @2 | = Do..Prime... T—@ 73 
Hay.......B cwt 156 @ 212) Do, Cargo... 550 @ — — 
Straw.... 100 bbis - — @ - — Pere. cor 21 ~@r — 

FLour—¥# barrel, Do.. «eee 18 — @ 18 5O 
Troy. ..eeeseees = = @ - Do. .Cargo... — — @ 15 530 
Westera,....... 8 — @ 8 Wh Lardscseh  — 15 @ - 16h 
Baldnoe......-_@1% Butter, dairy do — 26 @ - 28 
Richmond..:... -— @8— | Cheese........ — 8@-w 
Rye Fiomr...... 550 @-—| Hams.........——@-— 
Tndian --- 45 @- — |W Bb 

Gra Saxony, Fleece. 7 @ 85 
a See ect Soe Sacco: » @ 4 

De. Nee 2 Si—| Peed Mplasing i Pr 
e Northern... 1 —-@-— Lambs ...000005 — _ 
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On the Mth ult. by Rev. George Benedict, Mr. Horatio N. Squire to NEW-YORK RSEY. 
Miss Henrietta : . : ws York - ick 

On aes his Honor the Mayor, Mr. William Sher: |! Bank of U.S, 
wood fo | hel Ferguson. Bank of Alban . 

On Gasp by Res. Henry, Chew, ase, Mr. Oliver +. of Boston, || Bank of Newburg and branc! 
to Miss Lacy Ann ae : Bauk of Orange County........ i par 

On Friday, by Rev. Mr. Sqgpk, Mr. John Woods to Mise Agues |} Bank: of kpepsic. . erccsees § 
Carlisle. ' ~~ wa Bank of Schenectady. ......... § |W. Banking Co... .broke 

On Sunday, by Rev. J. F. Schroeder, Mr. Richard Newton to Bank of Troy and branch. .....par|All Othersin this State. ....... 
Margaret Haggerty. Brook’ Bank 

OaT y, by Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. Matthias Ludlow to Miss Sa- Brooke 
rah Aun id. , . . Catskill F 
May Bene by Rev. Wm, D. Strobel, Mr. Edward Spinning to Miss || Cigy Bank, { i ane 

ary . : Commercial + | | Dank ; 

Ou Wednesday, by Rev. Dr. Skinner, Mr. George B. De Porat 10 Dutchess C Pe. apes tae Desk Star . “hie 
Miss M. t Eliza De Forest! ; Farmers of Troy. ..... ".. par] Bank of Salisbury. «.,..s..5. 1 

~~ +4 ~ rd Rev. Dr: M’Auley, Mr. Leonard Perkins to“ Mise || Farmers’ Bank of Catskill...... 7 | Bank i... 4 \. & 

elegy R. ckoff. ison River Bank, Hudson. .. uehan i -.-«bfeke 
Mieke Thursday, by Rev. Erskine Mason, Mr. W. O. Bokee, t6 Miss lontudueniine-¢...... ~ 7 arta _ seen. | 
Mary Archer. } Long Island Bank, lyn... DIBTRICT OF COLU M 

At Brooklyn, on Saturday by Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. Louis Strober to || Mech. & Farmers’ Bk, Albany... i Branch U.S. Bank, ere 
Miss Harriet Rowe. Merch. & Mech. Bank, Troy... 3 |Bank of Alexandria... ... 

At Newburg, ou the 3ist ult. by. Rev. Nathaniel S, Prime, Rev. A. || Mohawk Bank. ...............5 i |Mechanics’ Bk. Ale®andria.../ 1 
P, Cummings, ae ae ~~ and Proprietor of the New-York Ob- || New-York State Bankey...... .par|Bunkeor the” in-cncdce 
server, to Miss rin M. Prime, er of Rev. N. S. Prime, and |) s Salt Co.’s Checks..:.. Corp. Washi , George- 
Associate Principal of the Mount Pleasant Female Seminary. ' Aare County Bask sue scone ; ‘e aud Atssendria, ° a } si 

Same place.on the Sth, by Rev. Mr. Landon, Mr. Selah McCollams || ‘Tanners’ Bank, Catskill. ....... par] All others. ...0 6.65.0 ee0c0.. 14% 
to Miss Makalal Clark. Ulster County Bank. ........... VIRGI 

At Argyle, on the 23d ult. by Rev. George Mairs, jr. Mr. Leeman || Westchester Cohaty Bauk. .. par! Branch U. 3! Bank. . o 
Oatman to Miss Mary Thomas. >|) All other Banka. . ............ 4 | Albothers. #05... 040-0000 Ty 
Pe) wees the 24th, by the same, Mr..Walter Thomas to Miss MAINE. WORTHrCAROLINA, | | . 

ary ugald. hb Bank of U.S.......... 8. pee / 

At Lakeville, on the 27th inst. by Rev. A. Kanyon, Mr. William 8. erent _ Seadinnasnes vealed — ees. en ae * oes 
Tanner to Miss Julia Aun Wilbour. Cc Bank. ..sées.e.ccato |- SOUTH-CA ROLE . 

At Rotterdam, on the 3ist. by Rev. J. Boyd, Mr. John 8. Springs- |! Kennebunk Bank. ........++< do | Branch U. 8. Bank. ...0..... 
steen to Miss Clarissa Schermerhorn. Saco Bank. «2... seeeeg sessed | AM OUNETS. «2640. eeeeecenes se} 
a mm by Rev. J. Van Vechten, Mr. Jacob Hoganstine, to Miss || Watorville Rank. .. . do re . 

argaret Van Eps. : . Bam Tos. 5. od. -&. Bank. ..... e- 

Id Glenville, on the 31, by H. B. Sifiker, Mr. Nathan LewistoMis || ki other Banks... --...., 1-4} Vochents' SS Piases’ eth the 
Caroline Stevens.” NEW-HAMPSHARE, PAI @theNs. «205... 4h - se eda Bh 

At Fairfield, Herkimer Co. on the Ist, by Rey. A. Crane, Rev. David || Brank U. S. Bawk...........0. par Ba 
Chassell, Principal of Fairfield Academy, to Miss Eliza, daughter of |) Al) other Batks.s............. } [Bakeh U8. ‘me ieccnece +-par 
Wa. Gritwold, Exq- : . =. VERMONT. tank of Mobile. ... ....4...... 4 

At New Milford, by Rev. Cornelies L:-Blaavelt, M. Benjamiv P. || Branch U.S. Bank. ..........- par) All others... ....-.0e----e0eee 4 
Moore, to Miss Hannah Cooper. Bank of St. Alban. ............ 2 LOUISIANA. 

At Roxbury, N. Y. Hoa. Levinus Mouson, of Hobart, to Miss Mary || Rank of Essex County......... - |Rranch U.S. Bank............ par 
Parish. ’ .- All others. 1.440. --+ 00+ sseceeee $ |AlLothers. eumwess scce ce ceeee 5 
® At a Mr. John Pulver to Miss Lovina, eldest daughter of Heary MASSACHUSETTS. MISSISSIPPI 

‘oucher, Esq. : S. Bank. ...........par| Branch U. 8. Bank... hinted 

i Sali on 8h in y Rex. Me Coven, Me Gore. ik og: ane Rel he 
Ayres to Miss Julia Anu Brigham. ; Essex bank of Salem........ closed FLORIDA. 

At ere, Coun. on the Jist ult, by Rev. Gurdon 8. Coit, Mr. || 41) others. .... «ees eraeeueses. 4 | Bank of Pomsacola 3a4 
Heary W. Hubbell, of this city, to Miss Jane Maria, daughter of Mr. RHOOE-IsLaN®, © [AT others. ...0»..+« pat une 
Charles Bostwick, of moe . Branch U.S. Bank. ........+++. par ISSOURL, 

i om = py th, by Rev. Heary O'Riley, Mr. James H. |} 4rcade Bank, Providente. «4... 1 |Bratieh U, S. Bank oc eéguopar 
orter to Miss Mary E. aves. F . & ‘hy » -» B Id “ys . @..@. 

In Pearson Co, N. C. Mr. Thomas Roan, aged 75, to Mrs. Jane Clay, ee 90 ee ; ——~ INDIANA ss 
aged 74. ‘The latter was boca in March, and has married three hus- commneTacur. — = j * 
bands in March. Branchesof U.S. Bank.........par| Ss KENTUCKY. 

Ai Maranham, Brazil, on the 14th ‘Feb. Mr. Abraham R. Smith, of || Norwich ae ~ . meyer we BranchesU.. Banks. covccods par 
his city, to Miss Anna Guilhon. All others. ...4,...+.0-+ee+.a¢ |Bankof Louisville. . » S 

PENNSYLVANIA. All others. .... 2. c+0eeeseeeee une 
Died, Bank of U. 8. and Branch....., r TENNESSEE. 

@n Saturday, Deacon John M. Fogbt, a soldier of the Revolution, Aw cere Banks. .......++.. ‘es Branth U. S)Bathh.. .......+.. par 
aged 86 years, R Checks, Phila... . ..closed| All others... ....... 00 sce ses 

On Saturday, Mr. John W. Fry, aged 29 years. Bank of Gettysburg........... 2 onTO. 

On Sunday, Mr. Duncan Fraser, aged 42 years. Bank of Pittsburg. ........+.. I4a2/ Branch U. 8. Bank........+ +. par 

On Sunday, Mr. James R. Stuart, aged 21 years, Erie Bank. «2.00: -.eeseeeeeees 1} |Com, Battk of Lake Erie..... 2 

On Monday, Mr. Lewis Child, jr. aged 29 years. Miners’ Bank. .....-.++00000+++ By {All others. 0.6.57 1.) cee ee eee 5 

On Tuesday, Mr. Timothy Perry, aged 73 years,. Monongahela Bk. Brownyille... 5 MICHIGAN, 

Oa Tuesday, Miss Caroline Brown aged 17 years Xork Bamk.. ....<...++ Reese 14s2) All Michigan Banks. .........1462 

Oa Teesday, Mes, Ano Livi a. ‘Westmoreland Greensburg... . .25 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Prangis J: Leech. Al ethers, 3) 52. we ccvcceccsoce fal |All Canada Banks. .......... ‘Qa 

On Wednesday, _ Jon ee ee 35 Fag ae a ne ————- 

On Wednesday, Catharine, te. m. Birch, ag years. . . 

On the 3ist, an infant son of 8. K. Head. (, ECE GE DEARBORN, 52 Guid-srert, bes just published Volostest. 

At wero and Edward, children of Lieut, Kinsley. Ist igembeilinhed witha hell mn the author, a a of 

At , Thomas Minas, Esq. eed Shy cars. the Countess Guierioti—bouk engtaved for ition. 

At Pde pie | Va, on the 27th, Mr, Charles P. Rogers, formerly of || vo} = will be published monthly, each with anew and 

his a 1 yours. ving. . 

‘At S.A stine, on the 10th, Mr. George W. Mitchell, of Enfield, present edition of the works of Lord Byron. will be completed in 


umes. os 

The volumes now published contain Moore's Life of the Author, incladi 
Letters, Journals, &c.—to which is added in this edition, a large pone wm | 
Letters and other = writings not to be found in the 


The Poems will occupy the fouc last vob wie ney will 
be printed is the same as that adopted in the i ised pub- 
lisher of this—many Poems will be ineluded which are tiot to be the 
last London edition, — &¢ & & 

It is the aim of the publisher to make this edition § medium the 
See) English copy, io aan the American - 

ving at thesame time sufficient e. volumes pot too - 
tome convenience. March 30. ae , 102: 
CONTENTS OF THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE.— 

tl 1836. ; 
Observ 
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end Cervantes tnd fe Writhoy 

A Wish, Cervantes 

Men and Boys, “ a Version of « Pragmentof Simonides, 
Jonsonance between Literature and Liberty ws 

The Column of the . The Last Reader, 

The Prose of ‘Thomas Fuller, La Grisetie, 

A Day in the Life of a Persian Jew, _ Self-Denial, 

Lines on the Death of an Ancient Spinster, 

Hans the Horse-Breaker, The Abbey of Ethal, 

A short Account of Youssouf Bey, ~ The Spice Islands, 

Vagaries in the Life of a Single Gentleman, 


; Advice, 
Scenes and Stories on the Hudson—A Deer Haat, The Stone Giants, 





Settler, «© CRPTICAL ‘ 
avery in the United States. . Wendaill, 
Deartorn’s Drjden, Hemphrey Cheke 
"s er, 
Traits of ae Fes Barty ented aise other Stories, 


Address before the Pilgrim Soclety of Plymouth, 
Lieber’s Inaugural A Practical Phrenology, 
: f Bulwer’s Works. 
MONTRLY COMMENTARY. 
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, * All by the shady Greenwood Tree, Thé merry, merry Archers roam; Jovial and bold, and e-ver free, They tread woodland home. 
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All by the shady greenweed tree, bold, and e-ver 


[The Remaining Choruses will be published in our next.} 





